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CHAPTER L 

There is one fact of great importance that 
men scarcely ever really learn, namely, that all 
things in this life, however vast, have had small 
beginnings. Men are apt always to forget the 
acorn while looking on the oak ; and they never 
more thoroughly neglect the great truth of a 
gradual development in all things, than in judging 
of what may perhaps be called fuU grown sin. 
The smoking flax, the grain of mustard-seed, the 
little leaven leavening the whole lump, show us 
God's tender observation of "the day of small 
things," — a day He never despises. And if we 
wish to see how well Satan knows its power, surelv 
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we need only look aroand us and behold how he 
turns to his growing advantage things so mean and 
paltry, (as we should say,) that they matter not 
either one way or the other : but he knows better ; 
he fits his temptation to the person he tempts. He 
plies the child with childish temptations, so as by 
all means to implant the power of sin : for the 
grown man he sets stronger, finer baits ; his object 
is not so much to make his victims fall before this 
or that temptation, commit this or that sin, — ^but, 
to make them sinful, to make them, like himself, 
rebels against God by a wicked principle within, — 
an evil heart which shall always be ready to yield 
to the first temptation that lies in its way. A 
servant-of-all-work is the servant for him. 

These thoughts passed in my mind one Friday, 
as I was walking through Ebury Wood, near 
Riverside, a small manufacturing town in the west 
of England. I had been watching the woodmen 
cutting up the strong oaks. There was nothing in 
the scene around to call forth such grave thoughts, 
for it was a bright spring day; the sun shone 
down rays that danced amongst the thick branches 
of the trees, and warmed the deep hollows into 
which the land was broken up. The ground was 
one carpet of primroses, wood anemones, violets, 
cuckoo-pint, and other wild-flowers that grow in 
such places. The rooks were busy at their nests 
with all the ceaseless care which instinct gives ; 
some were building, others already sitting, others 
again flying backwards and forwards with food 
for their early-hatched broods ; the large worms 
h which they fed them might be seen hanging 
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from their beaks as they flew overhead to the 
young birds, who received them with eager cawing. 
The cattle in the fields which bordered on the 
wood, were enjoying the new pasturage; the rab- 
bits scudded past, with their white tails upturned, 
as the sound of footsteps startled them from their 
feed. Everything spoke of the renewed life which 
spring gives to all creation. Ebury Wood that 
morning might rather have roused thoughts of 
Paradise, than of the power of sin, and of the 
slavery in which Satan holds man. But on my 
way, my eyes had rested on far other scenes in the 
dirty suburb through which I had passed. There 
dwelt the vicious, the ignorant, the idle, the sick, 
the poor and unhappy : the thought of these still 
lingered in my mind, and became mixed up with 
the things around me ; so that the sight of the last 
year's acorns, buried amongst the dead leaves and 
shooting up into tiny oaks, made me say, " When 
will men learn that the oak is but the acorn full- 
grown ?" 

These words were scarcely said, when a turn in 
the grassy road, down which the woodmen dragged 
the huge trees, brought me close upon two men 
who were cutting and splitting up, for firewood, 
the smaller branches of those trees which had been 
cut down in the last fall of timber. I watched 
them at their work, and saw that already, though 
it was early in the day, they had cut up a full 
cart-load ; but much more remained to be done, 
and they worked on diligently without heeding me 
as I stood by, or anything else but what they 
were about. The wood was very tough, and could 
only be split by using wedges and the mallet : the 
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jmen first made a nick to put the point of the 
wedge in, taking care that it went with the grain, 
and then struck heavy blows with the mallet, 
driring it in deeper and deeper at each stroke, till 
at last the wood flew asunder. 

'* Yes," said I to mjseli^ '^ that is the plan to 
follow either with good or evil, with sin or holi- 
ness. Let us once get in the narrow end of the 
wedge, and then there is every chance the thick 
end will follow it. Safcan knows this too, better 
than we.*' 

But it was now time to go home, so I left the wood> 
men and the rooks, the flowers and the rabbits, and 
turned into the fields towards the road that led into 
the town. On each side of this road are fine trees ; 
as it nears the town, a high grass bank rises to the 
one side, while most of the way, on the other, the 
view lies open over the low meadows through which 
the river runs, and is backed by the Welsh hills. 
A beautiful country it is at most times, and at 
none more beautiful than in the spring. Many a 
time it has given me deep consolation to turn from 
the sight of sin I could not hinder, pain 1 could 
do little to soothe, poverty which was beyond all 
my power to relieve^ and look on these fair works 
of God; for they reminded me of that new heavens 
and new earth wherein righteousness shall dwell, 
where nothing that defiles can enter, and where 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 

On reaching the town, the nearest way home was 
across the railway, and through a part of the 
goods station : this way my husband and I had 
leave to use, though it was not a public path. 

is road I took, and was soon threading a way 
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through lines of tracks laden with lime and coal, 
over endless cross lines of rails, — passing now an 
engine, hissing and grunting as if impatient to be 
gone, and now the shattered remains of trucks and 
carriages, the result of a recent accident. The 
place was full of workmen, some busy in the coal 
and lime yard, others repairing the vans and trucks 
on the siding allotted to those which were chalked 
with the well-known ** For repair," " Not to run." 
And further on, just above the dirty brook that ran 
at the back of the Castlegate, quite regardless of 
all the noise and stir around them, was a pig-sty full 
of pigs : their sty, built of half-worn-out fragments 
of various railway materials, told plainly they be- 
longed to one of the pointsmen, whose sheds and 
gardens I had passed on entering the station. 
From seeing these poor animals so often, I had be- 
gun to look on them almost as friends j and as they 
poked their snouts through the paling and grunted 
for food, or wallowed contentedly in their filthy pen, 
it came painfully across my mind that there were 
those called, and calling themselves. Christians, 
whose state, soul and body, was scarcely better than 
that of these soulless creatures. I walked quickly 
over the plank that crossed Ebury brook, which 
had long lost all traces of its country origin, and 
now ran in a thick discoloured stream, and passing 
through the back yard of the Bull Inn, entered 
the Castlegate. 

It was about one o'clock, and the factory 
" hands " were hurrying in crowds along the street 
to their dinners. The men first, swinging their tin 
cans, some with hands, face, and clothes blue and 
black from dye-stains ; others dressed in the scanty 
b3 
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mill-frocks, which showed that they were employed 
about the machinery, and must therefore wear 
nothing that could get caught up by it. The 
women and girls followed, scrambling along by 
twos and threes ; the girls arm-in-arm with one 
another, or with their hands rolled up in their 
shawls, and crossed oyer their chests, so as to giye 
a sort of high-shouldered look and poking walk. 
The boys were singing and shouting, or playing 
leap-frog all the way home. In the faces of the 
men and women, for the most part, might be seen 
a look of hurry and anxiety, as if they were used 
always to work at the top of their speed. About 
the younger ones there was an air of reckless 
merriment, a kind of wild companionship that 
sometimes made one fear for any girl newly brought 
in among them ; though in general they were steady 
and well-conducted. 

The children of our large school, too, were rush- 
ing into school with all the spirit that an hour's 
absence gives : balls were flying in all directions, 
hoops fell down under my feet, and whole lines of 
skipping-ropes crossed the road, — not to mention 
eager games of marbles, amongst the boys, or the 
still more lively interest from matches of rival 
peg-tops, or " gigs," as they called them. Oh 1 
what joy it was to throw the " gig " so well that 
when they put their hand down to the ground, even 
with the top, it jumped into their hand and went 
on spinning in the palm ! Many greeted me with 
smiles and curtsies, especially those who were in 
the Sunday-school, and our Tuesday and Wednes- 
day night classes ; for with these I had perhaps 
'ost to do. 
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This afternoon was the time when I was accus- 
tomed to put down the report of the week's attend- 
ance and conduct of each child in the two schools. 
On this occasion I went first into the bo]rs' school. 

'/Well, Mr.. Robertson," said I to the master, 
" you will want a good many tickets from me to- 
day, I suppose?" 

''Yes, Ma'am, I am happy to say I have a pretty 
good report to give this week. I think weVe been 
improving of late. There are some boys amongst 
us that have needed to improve," said he, raising 
his voic^ "and I have told them very plainly 
what will be the consequence, if I don't see that 
improvement ; I think they know what I mean 
when I say that. (Monitor in the third class 1 
attend to those boys that are talking !) I have 
more trouble, Ma'am, with those two boys, than 
with the whole school put together ; that Nathan 
Findlay and Peter Davies are enough to upset any 
class." 

" And yet," said I, " they seem to come regularly 
toschooH" 

" Yes, Ma'am, they do ; but I am very often, 
if you observe, obliged to stop their tickets, — it 
was only on Monday I had to give Nathan ' the 
log,' for half-an-hour." 

" What has been the matter last V said I. 

" Why, Ma'am, he is an old offender as to noise ; 
and besides, there was something between him 
and Peter that I have not got quite to the bottom 
of yet. Thomas Davies, the little fellow in the 
eighth class, (Peter's brother,) had some tale about 
Nathan having kicked him in the Leaton-road one 
day last week, and Peter kept taunting him with 
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it, and so they quarrelled. Thomas had marks of 
kicks upon his legs, and I should not wonder if 
what he says is true enough^ for he mostly tells 
me the truth ; but I cannot get him to say what 
' made Nathan set on him at first. However^ I 
shall find out by-and-by." 

" Do ; and when you have heard the rights of 
the matter you will let me know, please. Nothing 
makes me more angry than to find the great boys 
rough and unkind to the little ones." 

By this time we were ready to give out the 
tickets. Mr. Robertson called out the names of 
those who were to receive. 

Richard Gough, John Evans, Harry Grain, 
Charles Axon," and many more, answered to 
their names, and came up for their tickets. The 
colour mounted into Richard's face, as he drew * 
near the table, and overheard me say to Mr. 
Robertson, " Richard has not lost one ticket this 
year, I see." He was, moreover, a boy of great 
feeling, and knew that he was a favourite with 
Mr. Robertson and myself on account of his good 
behaviour. 

All had now received their tickets, and I went 
up into the girls' school. Here our order was 
not quite so good. The first thing I saw in the 
tenth class was little Sarah Griffiths, with a lap- 
full of rubbish of all sorts, which she had just 
turned out of her pocket for the amusement of 
herself and the rest of the class. Of course all 
work was at an end so long as they had Sarah's 
pocket and lap to search ; so I went up to them, 
and (as they saw my intention) was only just in 

le to seize the pocket, when it was refilled, for 
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the little creatures ran up in the greatest haste 
to restore the various treasures, lest 1 should see 
and take them. Poor little Sarah burst out 
crjiug, but I comforted her by saying that this 
once she should have the precious pocket after 
school, only she must promise nerer to bring it 
again. 

The first and second mill-classes* were both 
rather in disgrace ^^-the chief complaints here 
also were, that pocketfuls of doll-rags and several 
parcels of "good stuflF" had been brought into 
school, and had caused much inattention and 
idleness, and some disputes, until the governess, 
on finding out the reason, had taken them all 
away. There were several pairs of red eyes, 
and some crying and whimpering still among 
the younger ones, and I saw that I must not 
expect good work that afternoon in those two 
classes. 

" If you please, Ma'am,*' said Miss More to me, 
" I intend to be very strict about this ' good stuff,' 
as they call it ; it is at the bottom of half their 
quarrels, and it makes such a mess with the work 
in an afternoon ; they bring it up to me all stained 
with toffy, and such crooked stitches as you never 

* For some readers it may be well to explain, that by 
an arrangement which many mill-owners are willing to 
make, it is not unlrequent in manufacturing towns, to join 
the mill school (which by act of Parliament each factory is 
compelled to provide for the under-age ^'hands,'*) with the 
parish schools, thus putting it under th^ eharge of the 
Clergyman. The scholars so passed over will be divided 
into two sets, the one attending school in the morning, and 
the other in the afternoon ; these two sets change alternate 
weeks, in order to give each, respectively, the benefit of 
both morning and afternoon instruction. 
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saw, and all because their fingers and needles are 
sticky with sugar." 

I had long had my eye on this matter, and had 
been trying to break them of the habit by gentle 
means, knowing that " bull's eyes " are not quite 
so great a temptation to us grown-up people as 
they are to children, and that we must try to 
judge of the temptation, not as it afifects us, but 
them. But now, thinking perhaps of the small 
acorns, or of the point of the wedge, I felt more 
than ever desirous to check this habit of childish 
self-indulgence. The fault, trifling as it might 
seem, could not be overlooked, since it led to idle- 
ness, quarrelling, and disobedience, — great faults, 
which bear a likeness to the tree rather than to 
the seed. So after we had gone oyer the books, I 
said to Miss More, — 

*'Now, suppose we were to stop the tickets 
of all who disobey in this matter after this week 1 
<' I will not do it to-day, except with the one or 
two you have pointed out to me as so unruly this 
afternoon; but I will give notice now, and then 
the children will have only themselves to blame 
if they lose their playthings and good stuff, after 
having been again fully warned of our rule.'* 

We agreed this would be the most just plan to 
follow ; and I went to the top of the long room, 
and gave out in a clear voice, that for the time to 
come all who brought such things into school 
must expect to lose them, for that we found they 
only made children idle, and quarrelsome, and 
unruly, — three things I could not allow; and, 
turning to the elder children, I added : " And you 
elder ones, who have little sisters, take care to see 
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that they leave all such rubbish at home : and do 
not set them the example of bringing this toffj 
and these apples yourselves ; for I am sorry to say 
you eldest are often the worst in this matter. Be 
sure that all your pockets are empty before you 
come into school, or else we shall never have 
full heads. Why, what do you think I found in 
Sarah Griffiths' pocket this afternoon? Things 
enough to make all the three little classes in- 
attentive for a week, I should think. A rag doll 
with no eyes and only one leg, two dolls' frocks 
and a bonnet, the top of a shot-canister, an old 
piece of comb with only three teeth, and a pill- 
box full of toffy I Now, who thinks she was likely 
to learn to sew, with such a pocketful to search 
amongst every minute 1" 

There was a general laugh through the room as 
I called out the list of Sarah's treasures; and 
when all were quiet again, I turned to the first 
class, who were close to me, and said to Jane 
Vaughan, the head girl : " Now, Jane, you will do 
your best in this matter, to help your governess 
and me. We look to you elder ones to set a good 
example to the younger. Remember what Solo- 
mon says, that there is a time for all things. 
School is the time for work, not for dolls and 
toffy : when children try to work and to play at 
the same time, they do neither well. Now, what 
I like is, to see everything done well, whether it 
is work or play, — done with all the heart. As 
St. Paul says — * Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not to men.' Work heartily, 
because you know your time, like everything else 
you have^ is a talent God has given you to use 
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for Him. When play- time comes, play heartily, 
because He has given you youth, and health, and 
high spirits ; for in your merriment you can still 
praise Him, so long as you remember you own all 
as His gift, and do not in the excess of these very 
gifts forget the Giver — He who gives us all things 
richly to enjoy." Jane dropped her eyes, after 
giving me one gentle look, and made a sort of 
whispered answer of willingness to do anything 
she could. 

We then gave out the tickets. Three girls only 
had theirs stopped — Harriet Findlay, Anne Bed- 
man, and Eliza James. Harriet was Nathan's 
sister ; she and Redman were both in the upper 
milUclasses. Eliza James was in the first class ; 
she was full of life and spirits — so full that it was 
next to impossible to keep her in anything like 
order, either in school or at home, as her parents 
told me. Yet she was not an ill-disposed girl ; on 
the contrary, very good-tempered and obliging; 
but sadly slow to learn either work or reading 
well, for she never could give her mind to learn 
her lessons. But she was the best of all to scour 
the room on a Friday evening, as was the custom 
for the children to do : she never grumbled to 
have to carry the heavy coal-scuttles, nor the 
buckets of water : but tucked up her frock, put 
on her coarse pinafore, and set to work with all 
her heart. Still, somehow or other, wherever 
Eliza was in the classes, there was sure to be 
trouble ; there was something so droll and funny 
about her, that shi3 was always setting the other 
girls off laughing. If they were writing, there 
would be a whispering, then a laugh, then "Now 
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don't you, Eliza!" and, on looking down the desk, 
her sister, or some other girl, would be seen 
snatching up her pinafore, to wipe off an inky 
pattern &om filiza's cheek, before Miss More or I 
could see it ; for, instead of writing her copy, she 
had been marking her face all over crosses, in 
order to make the others laugh. This morning 
she had been more than usually giddy; indeed, we 
had observed all the week an increase of unruli- 
ness, and so determined to stop her ticket, though 
in general we took as little heed as we could of 
her tricks, finding that it only made her worse 
instead of better; for she would, in very mischief, 
play pranks to attract our attention. 

I stayed in school till my husband came to read 
prayers and dismiss the schools; and then we 
went to the Parsonage, close to the church, glad 
of a few hours' rest after the many we had spent 
among our people. Tea was over, my husband 
engaged with his sermon, and I busy preparing 
school- work for the next week, when Mr. Robert- 
son's well-known knock was heard. Our old 
housekeeper showed him in, and as he entered, 
he said — 

" Good eyening. Ma'am ! I lose no time, now 
that I know them, in coming to tell you the 
rights of the story between Findlay and Dayies. 
I haye just come from Grain's ; his boy tells me 
that, from something he heard one day as he 
was passing, he thinks little Davies had accused 
Nathan of being with those lads who took the 
turnips from Mr. Hope's farm-yard." 

« What ladsl" said I; "I do not know what 
you mean. I did not know any turnips had been 
c 
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stoleD. Do you think Nathan had taken any? 
It is so late for turnips, I do not understand how 
there could be any for him to steal." 

" Why, Ma'am, I did not quite know what to 
make of the history, so I went to William Vaughan, 
who is Mr. Hope's team-man, to see if he could 
tell me anything. He says, that one day the 
beginning of last week some of the men were 
clearing away a few barrow-loads of turnips, the 
last of a ' bury,' that lay close to the lane by the 
house, and that, while they were at dinner, some 
one came and kicked the turnips all about over 
the road. The men looked round to see, if they 
could, who had done so; and, on going to the 
other side of the bam, they saw four or five lads 
hanging about the stile at the corner ; three of 
them were eating turnips, and one had got six or 
eight in his frock, and was walking oflF with them." 
" Not Nathan, I hope ?" said I. 
" No, Ma'am ; he was not one of our boys." 
'^ But Nathan was amongst them 1" 
" He was with them, but he had only a slice in 
his hand, which he told Vaughan the others had 
given him. However, Vaughan is a rather reso- 
lute sort of man ; so he called to the other men^ 
made them catch the boys, and put them into the 
bam, where he kept them locked up for the after- 
noon ; for he said he thought it was better to 
give them a good fright in this way, as they were 
but young, than to say anything to his master, 
who is somewhat severe, and might have had 
them up before the magistrates. Vaughan said he 
should hardly have done so much, but the rick- 
yard lying close to that lane where the boys haunt 
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80 much, they are always banging about, and be 
has often missed tbings ; and bis wife has com- 
plained she gathers only half the eggs she ought 
to do, some weeks. I do not know what to think 
of Nathan, for he is not a lad who always speaks 
the truth ; but, however, nothing can be proved 
against him." 

^* But now," said I, " for the rest of your story 
about the dispute with Davies )" 

*' Well, Ma'am, one day last week, the lads 
were all together by the turnpike, as young Grain 
was coming home; that is, little Davies, and 
Findlay, and young James. The gate was shut, 
(for it was late in the evening,) and the lads ran 
up to the turnstile, to see who could get through 
first, Davies got up first, for he was some way in 
front ; but, before he was through, Findlay came 
up, jammed the gate against him, and pushed 
past him. Davies is rather a quick-tempered boy, 
and he tried to hit Findlay, but did not reach 
him. Findlay ran on, and got the start of the 
other two. When Davies saw that he could not 
get up with him to hit him, he called out after 
him, <Who stole the turnips?' shouting it out 
several times." 

** But how came Davies to know anything of 
the matter? You did not mention that he was 
with the boys at Mr. Hope's." 

" Oh, Ma'am, they hear from one another : be- 
sides, you see, from Yaughan's keeping them all the 
afternoon, they were reported as absent from the 
factory. Young James, too, was among them, and 
he is Davies's cousin ; so I daresay he told." 

" James was not thieving, I hope ?" 
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'' Ohy DO; Ma*am t he had been off bird Vnesting, 
and happened to join the others ; bat Yanghan 
did not keep him locked up. But I mnst go on 
with n>y tale. On hearing Daries calling after 
him, Findlaj turned round and shook his fist at 
him ; but Davies kept on, and then Findlaj ran 
back, laid hold of him bj the arm, kicked him 
about the legs^ and would have hurt him badlj, 
though James was doing all he could to get him 
away ; but just then Mr. Parry from the station 
came in sight, so Findlay let Dayies go, and ran 
down the passage, and the other two came home 
over the failway." 

" Robertson," said Mr. Jervis, " we shall do no 
good with Findlay till we have stopped his trofk 
for a little* I haye been speaking to Mn Hard- 
man this fifedming, as you wished, and he is quite 
willing to stop the work of any child who behayes 
ill in school ; only he wishes us to agree not to 
admit any to the school whom he is obliged to 
discharge from the mill as disorderly. I have 
told him I am willing to agree to this. By this 
means, you see, the school and mill will be a 
check on one another, and it will give us a great 
hold over the mill-hand classes." 

•* Ay, Sir, it is a capital arrangement. I used 
to find it work to the greatest advantage at 
Leeds. We always worked together there : the 
school and the mill, I mean." 

" Well, then, we will stop Nathan's work ; for 
he had no business to kick a little lad like Pavies, 
though he did provoke him. No other punish- 
ment seems to impress him." 

" Very well, Sir ; when I send in the faotoi^y- 
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book on Monday, I will cross out his name, and 
send Mr. Hardman word. But for how long would 
you stop his work V* 

^' What do you think of a fortnight T' 

" Very good, Sir ; a fortnight I will say. And 
now. Sir, I have a favour to beg; and it's not 
altogether for myself neither." 

" Well, what is iti" said Mr. Jervis, smiling; 
"books, I suppose?" 

" Why jes, Sir; I want to beg the loan of some 
of your easiest works on mathematics." 

" What are you going to do with them 1 — ^not 
teach them in school, I suppose? You will frighten 
the Inspector himself, if you do." 

" No, Sir, not commonly in school : but the 
truth is, I am going to have a pupil at night, who 
has set his heart on going as far in arithmetic and 
mathematics as I can take him." 

" What are you smiling at, Mr. Robertson l—r 
there is something more than you choose to tell." 

'' Well, Ma*am, it is a little bit of a secret ; but 
I suppose I may tell you and Mr. Jervis. Eichard 
Gough wants to get into the shed : the boy has a 
turn for mechanics, and is always poking about 
eyery bit of machinery he can get to ; so, as he is 
a very good lad, and a capital head for figures, I 
think it is a pity he should not try, and I am 
going to teach him what I can. One does not 
mind one's time for a boy like him." 

" Richard is ambitious," said Mr. Jervis, going 
to the bookcase .to look out the books; "but 
he is a lad who deserves to get on, for he is so 
steady; and though a clever fellow, is not con- 
ceited, nor above being taught. These a^- 
o3 
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most suitable I haye/* added he, '' and when jou 
want the more adyancedj I shall be better able to 
supply you." 

" Thank you, Sir ; I shall be quite at home 
with this one by Mr. Hind, — it is one I had at 
school at Leeds. Good night, Ma*am ! — Good 
night, Sir! I ought to beg your pardon for 
taking up so much of your time when you were 
writing." 

Mr. Robertson took his leave. Mr. Jervis went 
on with his sermon, and I with my work, in 
silence; till on a sudden he jumped up, poked 
the fire, and then turned and stood with his back 
to it, as if in thought, for ten minutes, and then 
exclaimed — 

" Those two lads are as great a contrast as 
light and dark 1 You will see, if we live long 
enough to see, that they will end just as they 
have begun ! They are now in little what they 
will hereafter be in great." 

" You mean Gough and Findlay?" 

« Yes." 

" The acorns of the future oaks," thought I. 




CHAPTER 11. 

It was a few weeks after this, that Miss More 
complained to me of the trouble she had with the 
children in church, owing to their old fault of 
bringing in " good stuflf " with them. 

"Indeed, Ma'am," she said, "the worst is, I 
believe they buy it on the Sunday, as they come 
to school of an afternoon ; for I have more trouble 
with them in an afternoon, and I know it is the 
practice of some parents to give their children 
halfpence on a Sunday, to get *a bulPs-eye,' as 
they say. Some of them will not come to school 
without it. It is a sad thing to get them into 
buying of a Sunday.** 

" Oh," said I, " there is a woman keeps a toffy- 
shop in Ann's Row, and has it open on a Sunday. 
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I have spoken to her once. She leares the door a 
little open^ that the children maj run in without 
oui^ seeing them, as we take them to church. Lat- 
terly, I have always taken my stand just opposite 
the door, till the schools have passed^ in order to 
prevent any going in." 

" Yes, Ma'am ; I do not think they buy much 
there now. It is at a shop the other way, by the En- 
gine and Tender public-house, that they buy most." 

I promised to keep an eye on the matter, and 
to speak to such of the parents as Miss More 
named, who were in the habit of giving money to 
the children on Sunday to spend. 

The next Sunday, being too early for school in 
the afternoon, I walked on past the school towards 
the town. I had not got far before I met Harriet 
Findlay and Anne Redman : they came along 
laughing, Harriet swinging her book-bag back- 
wards and forwards by its long strings, and Anne 
lifting up to her mouth, every two minutes, what 
seemed to be an old tract wrapped up. As I came 
close up to them, I saw it was a parcel of toffy- 
stick, in printed paper. 

" Anne, I am sorry to see you with toffy : it is 
an idle trick to be always sucking toffy, Where 
did you get it r' 

No answer. 

" You have not been buying it to-day, I hope 1" 

Anne looked down. Harriet gave a sort of half 
glance at me, as much as to say, " I wonder what 
you are going to do.'* I considered a little what 
I was to do next, as I feared lest, by questioning 
the child too closely, I should frighten her into 
*elling a lie ; so I only said — 
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"Tell me, my child, where you bought iti 
Neyer mind saying whether you bought it to-day." 

The child was silent a minute or two, and then 
said' — 

"Please, Ma'am, at Young's, by the Engine 
and Tender." 

" Well, I hope you did not get it to-day. Be 
sure you do not take it into school." 

The children ran on as if glad to have got off 
so well. There was still some time left, and I 
determined to go to Young's, and see if I could 
make out whether the child had just bought the 
toffy. The shutters were half across the shop- 
windows, as is the fashion with those dealers who 
try to serve God and Mammon. A crowd of little 
children played round the door as T reached it — 
some with toffy and bull's-eyes, others with nuts 
and apples in their hands. It was a sight to 
make one sad and angry — sad, to see how early 
children fall a prey to temptation and sin ; angry, 
to see how those who are older, and know, or ought 
to know, their duty better, will, for the sake of a 
little gain, lead them into sin. Here was this 
Widow Young, a woman who, when illness and 
death visited her house, had made great professions ; 
now, for the sake of gaining a few half-pence, 
leading these little children to break the Sabbath, 
and breaking it herself by keeping open shop. 

I walked into the shop. 

"Mrs. Young, can you tell me if Harriet Find- 
lay and Anne Redman have been in here ?" 

" Well, really. Ma'am, you see there's such a 
many of the little ones about my door, I hardly 
notices one from another." 
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"Yes, there are too many," said I, "but I 
think you know Harriet well — she is your neigh- 
bour ; besides, they are older girls than most of 
these/' 

" Oh ! Harriet, did you say, Ma'am ? Yes ! 
Harriet was here a bit since. She came to ask 
Mary to go to school with her, and I think she 
had another little girl with her ; but really the 
children, they runs in and out so." 

" They bought some toffy-stick, did not they 1 " 
said I. 

" Well, Ma*am, and I hope no harm in a poor 
child having a bit of such of a Sunday, just for 
amusement.'' 

'* They did buy some, then V 

*' Well, Ma'am, yes ; they did spend a halfpenny 
apiece ; but what's a trifle like that? It's not 
as if 'twas like them wicked people as spends all 
their money at a gin-shop of a Sabbath, then 
there 'd be something to be said ; but an innocent 

amusement like bull's-eyes ^and poor children 

that's in school, and at work all week." 

" I should have thought that you, Mrs. Young, 
knew better than to speak in favour of teaching 
children how to break the Sabbath." 

" I beg your pardon, Ma'am, I'm not a Sabbath- 
breaker, nor one as teaches Sabbath-breaking. 
I'm a poor widow, a- trying to get an honest living, 
and I keeps my church regular, and there's no 
one can say I'm a Sabbath-breaker. I sends 
my children constant to their school, and as clean 
and tidy as I can, though I am a poor woman. 
There's a many of the gentlefolks, with their big 
dinners and company of a Sunday, as breaks the 
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Sabbath more than poor children getting a bit of 
toffy-stick of a poor widow." 

" But is it any excuse for you that gentlefolks 
break the Sabbath 1 They break it often, I know 
too well, and they must answer to God for their 
sin, as you will have to do for yours. But you 
know your Bible, as well as they do, far too well 
to need to be reminded of the fourth command- 
ment, or of our Saviour's words when He says, 
that it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath day. 
But, I think, if you will consider how our Lord 
calls himself ^ the Lord of the Sabbath,' claiming 
the day as his own, and therefore to be spent to 
his glory, you will hardly find any encouragement 
in keeping open shop, whether bull's-eye-shops 
or gin-shops ; we can scarcely call these good 
works, and it is only for the doing of good works 
that our Lord gives permission." 

** Well, Ma'am, I'm a poor widow trying to get 
an honest living, and I pays my way, and keeps 
my church regular, and it's veiy few of the gifts 
as I get, and never been on the parish neither ; 
but when folks tries to do their best ^" 

"All quite true, Mrs. Young," said I, inter- 
rupting her, "and I honour your industry for 
this world, and have often praised the way in 
which you send your children to school ; but all 
I want is, that you should consider their souls as 
well as their bodies. Do not set them the ex- 
ample of making the Lord's-day a day of buying 
and selling. Bemember^ you will have to answer 
for it at the day of judgment. The man or woman 
that spends Sunday at the gin-shop will, ten to 
one, prove to have been the child that begar 
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buying buirs-eyes at the Sunday toffy-shop. The 
habit of Sabbath-breaking, which began when fhey 
hardly knew what Sabbath-breaking was, will find 
its full completion at the beer-house, or the gin- 
shop. The devil is very clever in suiting his 
temptations to all ages ; now do not you help 
him by setting before these poor little children a 
temptation they can hardly resist." 

At this moment, there rolled past the door two 
men ; a coarse-looking woman with a red face was 
with them; she too was in liquor, and with aloud 
laugh clapped one of her companions on the back 
as he reeled against her, shouting out, '^ Hold up, 
Billy, or you'll be off the line I" They were two 
" nay vies." 

" There !*' said I, turning with a shudder from 
the window, "suppose you were to live to see 
Mary like that poor wretched woman ) Or short 
of that, it would be no easy thought on your 
deatb-bed, that you had helped to make Harriet 
Findlay or Anne Redman such another." 

'^ Indeed, Ma*am, I hope, please God, to die as 
quiet as my neighbours. I does my duty to all, 
and it's children's own faults when they follows the 
ways of such as her. My Mary's a very tidy girl and 
no harm in her, and she'll do as well as others/^ 

"I see," answered I, "that I make no impres- 
sion on you, Mrs. Young. I must leave it to time, 
and to the grace of God, to make you see your 
error, and really do your duty to your neighbours ; 
and that certainly will not be by teaching their 
children how to sin." 

With this, I left the shop. 

I was only just in time for school. During 
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the calling over of the names, Anne Redman's 
hand was thrust into her pocket from time to 
time ; and when she thought my back was turned, 
I could see her hastily raise her hand to her 
mouth. It was very clear the toffy-stick was there. 
I afterwards called Anne and Harriet up to me. 
They stood a minute or tw^o before they stirred. 
I called their names again. There was a great 
whispering in the classes; and all the usually 
inattentive children made this unusual summons 
an excuse for looking round, and whispering to one 
another. 

They both hung down their heads as they came 
({ up towards the desk. I said to them — 

" You have each some toffy- stick in your 
jr; pockets, I think V No answer ; but Harriet 

, { put her head on one side, and began to play with 

;|yi the comer of her shawl, and made a half-movement 

^ of her hand towards her pocket, and then drew it 
'^ back again. 

'* Have you eaten it all 1** 
[|{) Still no answer, but both faces grew red, as if the 

^ i children knew what was coming next. 
jii "Now, my children," said I, "I must have this 

.|j> toffy-stick, because, in the first place, I am grieved 
,j^' to know that you bought it to-day ; and, in the 
jpi?j second, I told you when I met you just now that 
(0 you were not to bring it into school NoW say 
the Fourth Commandment." 
^'mi They both began at once and said it together. 

^jjei "Do you think that commandment gives us 

leave to buy and sell on a Sunday ? Does it make 
a difference between the six days of the week and 
-ipi the sevepth ? What are we to do on the seventh V 
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" Keep it holy," answered the children. 

" Well, do you think Mrs. Young keeps it holy 
when she is minding her shop all day, except just 
while she is at church in a morning 1 And did 
you two keep it holy, when you went to her shop 
to huy 'good stuff?' You know how often I have 
told you never to buy upon a Sunday ; and now, 
you see, by doing so, you have been led to try and 
deceive me by hiding the toffy you had bought, 
and eating it only when you thought my back was 
turned, and I could not see you . Was that honour- 
ing God and keeping his Sabbath ? Remember 
what the commandment says, ' Thou shalt do no 
manner of work :' now Mrs, Young was doing a 
kind of needless, week-day work in minding her 
shop ; and you two encouraged her in that evil work 
by going to buy at her shop. If I had called you 
and given you ten shillings, to go to Mr. Holford'g 
and buy two frocks to-day, you would have been 
very much surprised and thought me very wicked, 
should not you ? But if it is wrong to buy and 
sell at all on a Sunday, is it not just as wrong to 
buy bulPs-eyes as frocks ? If a thing is wrong in 
itself, we are every bit as wicked to do a little 
of it as a great deal. A man is as truly a thief 
who steals five pounds from me as if he stole five 
hundred, is not he 1 Your father, Harriet, would 
as certainly think a boy a thief who picked an 
apple from the basket that stands by your door in 
passing, as one who walked into your shop and 
robbed the money-drawer." 

The children looked ashamed of what they had 
done, and as if ready to cry. I then said — 

" Now, I am very sorry to find that you have 
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done such a very naughty thing, — ^more sorry and 
grieved than I can say ; and in order to make you 
feel how naughty you have been, and if possible to 
save you from ever doing it again, I shall desire 
Miss More to keep you both in school every after- 
noon this ^'eek, for an hour ; and also not to allow 
you to be in the playground for a fortnight. And 
now give me what is left of the toffy-stick." 

They hesitated a minute or two, looked at each 
other, pulled the toffy out of their pockets, handed 
it to me, and then began to cry. I sent the girls 
back to their places, and took the parcel of " good 
stuff" without looking at it : when I opened it 
that evening, at home, I saw that it was wrapped 
up in the leaf of an old Bible. 

Before the fortnight was out, Jane Vaughan 
came up to me one morning in school, her colour 
rising, and her whole face full of feeling, and said, 
dropping a curtsey — 

" Please, Ma'am, will you forgive Anne, and let 
her come into the playground 1" 

" Well, Jane, do you think she is sorry ? do you 
think she will remember her fault as well if I ex- 
cuse part of the punishment V 

" Please, Ma'am, I don't know, but she says she 's 
very sorry." 

'' And what makes you ask for her ) she does 
not seem to be a great friend of yours. I never 
see you together." 

** No, Ma'am, father does not like us to go with 
them, — but — ^" 

"But what]" said I. 

Jane's face turned quite red, and she answered — 

" Pleape, Ma'am, I saw them on Sunday, going tr 
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Mrs. Young's, and I tried to get them to come 
away, but Harriet said I was meddling, and 
called me names : and after jou called them up to 
you on Sunday, she said I'd told of them ; but 
Anne said she knew I hadn't, for Mary Young 
told her you'd asked her mother all about it. 
Anne said to me she was very sorry she hadn't 
done as I asked her, for then she shouldn't have 
got into the trouble. And then, please Ma'am, she 
asked me to ask you to let her be in the play- 
ground again." 

'' Well, Jane, we must ask Miss More what she 
thinks about it." 

Miss More passed by to the first class at this 
minute; so I stopped. her and said, "What can 
you say for Anne Redman, Miss More ? Jane has 
been asking me to excuse the rest of her punish* 
ment." 

'' I cannot tell what to say, Ma*am ; you know 
best ; I should be sorry to say no : she has not 
behaved amiss since you spoke to her on Sunday, — 
but she will remember longer, perhaps, the longer 
she feels the punishment." 

I saw plainly that Miss More thought things 
had better remain as they were ; and so I said to 
Jane, " Well, Jane, I am afraid I must say no, for 
it will be no kindness to Anne to let her forget how 
naughty she has been : perhaps one good lesson on 
it may last her for life. But it was very amiable 
in you to ask leave for her ; and still more I am 
pleased with your having tried to persuade the girls 
not to go to Mrs. Young's. Next to doing right 
ourselves, the best thing is to try and make others 
^^ right." 







CHAPTER IIT. 

Th£be was DO great change of circumstances to 
our scholars or ourselves, during the succeeding 
summer months ; but we had the pleasure of see- 
ing a decided improvement in Peter Davies, who 
had hitherto been rather on our " black list.*' 
Richard Gough went on diligently learning ; and 
from time to time, when Mr. Jervis questioned 
him by Robertson's request, he found him making 
a steady progress, — such a progress, that he had 
long thrown away, as inapplicable, the lines chil- 
dren are so fond of — 

"Multiplication is a vexation; 
Division is as bad ; 
The Kule of Three does puzzle me. 
And Practice makes me mad." 
1)3 
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Practice made him diligent, not mad ; and so he 
went on till Eobertson had to come and ask for 
the more advanced books which Mr. Jenris had 
promised him. Besides this study of arithmetic^ 
Kichard spent what time he could spare in reading 
useful books on other subjects. He was one of the 
first boys who had the large History of England 
from the Lending Library ; and often when Mr. 
Kobertson came into school in the morning, he 
would find that Bichard had been there for half- 
an-hour or more, looking out on the maps, which 
hung round the room, the difierent places of note 
that he had met with in his reading the night he- 
fore. It was a trouble to him that he had no map 
at home ; and on hearing one day from Mr. Robert- 
son, that if he could manage to save one-and-six* 
pence, he might buy a small sheet map, he deter- 
mined to try to have, at least, a map of the British 
Isles for his own. 

" You know, Sir," said he, "though it's only 
paper, I could fasten it on a bit of calico, and put 
it up against the wall." 

" Well, Eichard, you get the map, and I will 
put you in a way of keeping it from wearing 
out," said Mr. Robertson. 

Richard turned in his mind how he should 
scrape together eighteen-pence, for pennies were 
not plentiful with him; but, as the saying is, 
"Where there's a will, there's a way;" and he 
recollected that he possessed two "tops," one of 
which had long been the envy of all the boys in 
the school, from its being of such hard wood that 
*^o rival "top," when a number of boys were 
"ing together, had ever been able to split it; 
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nor could any rough usage drive out the peg. 
Now, Nathan Findlay had often said he would 
give him threepence for it, which would be two- 
pence more than the cost of a new one of the 
common sort ; and only last week he had boasted 
that he could give sixpence for it if he chose. 
Which was to gain the day, the map or the top 1 
Eichard would never have such a good one again; 
for it was the best kind made, and had been given 
him, a loYig time ago, by one of the young gentle- 
men at the grammar-school, for having brought 
back the " wide-balls," when they were practising 
for the cricket-match : but then the map would 
be of use for years, and when he was a little older 
he should not care about tops. So when he came 
out of school that evening, he called Nathan, and 
asked him if he would buy the top. 

" Why now, you don't want to sell it, do you ? 
You're only taking me in, you know you are," 
answered Nathan, who was an overgrown, bullying 
lad, who seemed to think he showed manliness by 
a rough manner. 

" Yes I do; you said last week you'd give six- 
pence for it, you know." 

" Oh, that's a pretty lie ! — ^why, it's not worth 
threepence!" 

'^ It isn't a lie ! — I aint one that tells lies ! 
Here's Bill James ; he heard you bragging you'd 
give sixpence for it. Hollo, Bill !^-didn't he say 
he'd give sixpence for it ?" 

" Ay, he did ; but he ha'n't got sixpence to 
give — that's all!" said James, laughing. *' Oh, 
he's a £ne chap to talk, Dick; don't you trust 
him." 
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" I say, Bill, mind what you're at, or I'll hit 
ye'," said Nathan. 

" Come, Nat, — fair's fair ! Will you give me 
sixpence for it?" 

" Here, let's have a throw with him, and then 
I'll tell you." 

Nathan wound the top, and threw it : round 
and round it spun, as if it would never stop. 
Richard looked at his old friend as if he could 
hardly part with it; and, putting down his hand, 
caught it in the palm, to let it finish the spin 
there. 

" Here now, I'll have him, and I'll give you 
sixpence for him ; and that's a hig lot for a penny 
top. You come along to our house, next time as 
you go up in town, and I'll give it you." 

Upon this, young James called out, "I say, Dick, 
you keep the top till he shows you the sixpence." 

" You mind your own business, just, will ye'; 
or I'll hit ye' ;" replied Nathan. 

" Come on, then I I ben't afraid, Nat, of your 
fists; I've beat as big as you," answered young 
James. 

** Come, have done now! — he'll pay right 
enough; it's time to cry out when you're hurt," 
said Richard. 

With this the lads parted ; Richard throwing 
his top all the way home, for he wished to have 
one play more before parting with it. 

How I came to know this part of my story, the 
reader will learn hereafter. 

That night I went]* with Mr. Jervis into the 
*o hear a Missionary Lecture. On our way. 
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we called at Gough's house, to inquire afler one of 
the daughters, who was laid up with what seemed 
likely to turn out a severe illness. We found the 
girl very unwell, far more so than we expected. 
Richard was busy minding the baby, and trying to 
keep her quiet by showing her the coloured printa 
that hung round the room. Among these were 
the usual subjects : " Joseph and his Brethren," 
" Absalom caught in the Oak,*' and " The Return 
of the Prodigal Son,*' shining forth in all the 
glory of blue and red, yellow, purple, and gree .. 
Joseph's gold-laced boots and immense turban,—- 
poor Absalom, with the spear of Joab thrust 
through his back like a spit, — the tattered Pro- 
digal and his attendant herd of swine (for the 
painter seems never to have remembered that these 
were left behind in the far country of his exile), 
contrasted with the fia.ther ordering forth the best 
robe for his clothing and the fatted calf to be slain, 
— will be old friends to all who know the cottages 
of the poor. It is true, they may be uncouth in 
design; but how often have I been pleased to find 
them replacing the frightful likeness of some noted 
murderer, or other celebrated sinner, and regarded 
it as the proof of a higher moral tone ; for it has 
always seemed to me a low, degraded taste, whether 
in rich or poor, to wish to perpetuate the memory 
of crime for any other reason than that of warning 
against it : and this end is not in any way gained 
by spreading abroad the likeness of the evil-doer ; 
we might as well hope, by covering our walls with 
imaginary pictures of Satan, to warn our children 
against his wiles; whereas we should but in 
reality familiarize them to the idea of evil. ^^ '*'■ 
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rerj mucli hj the small differences of houseliold 
furniture and ornament that we separate the idea 
of our own house from our neighbours, — ^that 
^ home becomes home to us. How well it is, then, 
that our recollections of the home of our youth 
should be free (even in these things which some 
would call trifles) from all objects recalling 
thoughts of sin and wickedness ! How well that 
it should be a place sacred, not only because of 
the loye we bear it, but also because it brings 
back holy associations ! Children are readily 
filled with wonder, and what is terrible has a 
strange charm for some of them. Long before 
he could really understand what they were for, 
the poacher's gun, hid behind the head of the 
bed, and that bunch of springes, never brought 
out but when all was safe from "the Squire's 
folks," have had a strange interest for the man's 
fine little lad, and perhaps been the first means 
of leading him to that evil course which has ended 
in the hulks. 

But Gough's cottage owned none of these evil 
objects of attraction ; and I doubt not if, now that 
years have passed over his head, I were to ask 
Richard, he would tell me that his first under- 
standing of the sin of disobedience, and of the 
virtue of repentance, and the beauty of forgiveness, 
was connected with those pictures, and with the 
seeing his father point to them, when he read the 
stories out of the Bible to his children on a 
Sunday evening. Upon the present occasion they 
were very useful. Poor little Polly, the baby, was 
what is called a tedious child : they had hard work 
*-" rear her, the first few months of her little life. 
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from her haviDg been threatened with water on 
the brain ; and now, at nearly three years old, she 
could sometimes scarcely do more than walk with 
the help of a finger; but,. as it now and then 
happens with sickly children, she was uncom- 
monly sharp with her eyes, and must see and 
touch everything ; so that Richard had no easy 
task in taking care of her. She had tired of 
sitting on his knee by the fire, rubbing the bright 
knobs of the grate with her tiny hands. The 
white china dog, with the red beef-steak in his 
mouth, nearly the size of his own head, had failed 
to please her, and was dropped into the hearth with- 
out ceremony and happily, (for he was usually a great 
favourite,) without breaking. The door-key had 
lost its charm ; and poor Kichard was obliged to 
turn, for the hundredth time, to Joseph and the 
Prodigal. These, happily, seemed to come fresh 
every time. Joseph's scarlet turban and the 
" rick- ricks " (pigs) of the Prodigal Son never 
failed to obtain ten minutes' quiet, especially as 
Richard was able to tell her their history : " how 
the naughty brothers sold Joseph, when he was a 
lad a bit older than Dick ; and how he came to be 
a great man, the head-servant to a great king ; 
and how, when his naughty brothers were starving, 
he gave them bread." 

'' Ah ! Richard," said I, as I came down stairs 
from seeing his sister, " Polly likes nothing so well 
as the pictures, I see." 

" Ko, Ma'am, nothing takes her like the pic- 
tures. It's the smart colours, you see : she's so 
fond of colours. Ain't you fond of the pretty 
colours, Polly r' 
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" And slie likes the story too, Richard,'* said 
Mr. Jervis. "A good thing both for you and 
her, that you can amuse her with them." 

** Yes, Sir, it is ; but I wish they were maps.** 

"Maps?" said Mr. Jervis, a little surprised. 

" Yes, please, Sir, Mr. Robertson says it's almost 
no good reading the big history without a map, 
for that I shan't know whether France is to the 
east or west of England, nor if York is north of 
London, scarce." 

" Why, Dick, I did not think you were such a 
silly fellow as to take Mr. Robertson's fun for 
earnest always. Why, you know well enough 
that France is south of England, and York some 
200 miles north of London, though you have no 
map of your own to look at. You have learned 
that at school ; besides it is better to learn half a 
thing than nothing of it ; so, you go on with 
the history as you can find time. But Polly must 
come in the way of learning just now." 

*'Ay, Sir," said Mrs. Gough, '< Richard frets 
now and then to be at his books, when I've set 
him to mind Polly ; but he's very good in general. 
I don't know what I should do without him, now 
the girls are in place, and Anne so ill. It's time 
for him now to go and fetch the physic from the 
Doctor's ; so away, with you," said she, turning to 
Richard ; " and, Dick, you get me some best oat- 
meal at Mr. Brown'* — best, mind." 

" Yes, mother ; and shall I pay for it 1" 

" Ay ; here's a shilling; I haven't any ha'pence. 
Bring the change right, mind. Maybe she'll 
fancy a drop of gruel by-and-by." 

" What shall you do with Polly ?" said I. 
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" Oh ! Ma'am, 'Lizer James said she'd come 
in and take Polly. She'll be here directly, I dare 
say." 

At this moment, in bounced Eliza James, full 
of pleasure at being made so important a person. 
She took up Polly, and her merry face soon set 
the child laughing. We could render no assist- 
ance, and so took our leave, promising to call the 
next day. 

Any one who has walked through the poor 
suburbs of a manufacturing town on a sloppy 
night in October, soon after the weather has 
broken up, can tell what & pleasant walk we had to 
the lecture^ and Richard to the Doctor's, that night. 
There had been rain enough to fill all the 
many puddle-holes in the half-paved cinder- 
mended footpaths. We slipped here and there, 
from high paving-stones to deep puddles. There 
was frost enough in the air to bring a thick fog, 
which nearly hid the few lamps that the town 
authorities at that time saw fit to put in the 
Castlegate. These few were mostly so contrived 
as to be placed opposite public-houses, as if to 
secure that no one should miss the opportunity of 
temptation. Some how or other we scrambled 
on, and happily, as we neared the heart of the town, 
the lamps became more numerous ; for the " rc- 
spectable " inhabitants of Eiverside, in those days, 
though regarding too little the comfort of their 
poorer neighbours, were by no means unmindful 
of their own. 

By the railway bridge and station there was a 
blaze of light, making a strange contrast with th*^ 
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moral darkness that hung around the neighbour- 
hood ; for here were crowded together, gin-shops, 
pawn-shops, beer-houses, mingling their fumes 
of tobacco and stale drinks with odours of the 
bone-crusher's yard, and of the old decaying 
vegetables in the green-grocery shops hard by ; 
all told of a low state of morals and a degraded 
condition of life. The tawdry new shops that had 
been set up here and there since the railway 
opened, helped to heighten the contrast. Thus, 
next door to the brightly painted " Bailway 
Tavern " stood Findlay's shabby green-grocery 
shop, and across the road we could hear the loud 
voice of his scolding wife as she stormed at her 
husband, who, somewhat tho worse for drink, had 
stopped the cart he was driving to call for another 
glass at the bar of his too tempdng neighbour. 
We looked at each other, and said in one breath, 
''Can we wonder the children of such parents 
turn out illl" Close by the bridge corner, under 
the gas-lamp, stood a man with a great canvas 
sheet covered with ballads. 

*'Look at that fellow," said Mr. Jervis, "poison- 
ing others that he may get a living for himself." 

''WeU, but," said I, ''cUl his ballads are not 
bad ; are they ? for he calls out amongst them 
the names of songs I used even to sing myself." 

*' No, not all ; but by far the larger part are 
fit only to pollute the minds of those who buy 
them. Do you see those three young men and 
the girl who have just bought some ? Five years 
ago they were in our first class, and I could have 
hoped as much from ihem as of Richard Gough 
at present." 
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" How come thej in their present condition )*' 
said I. 

'' Oh ! first one good habit dropped, and then 
another. At fifteen, thej thought themselves too 
old to come to the Sunday-school to learn, profess- 
ing a wish to improve themselves at home ; but 
the improvement soon ended in spending the 
time in bed. Then afterwards the lads, having 
good voices, were very forward in singing in the 
choir. The next step was, to turn ringers ; but 
they took affront at me because I would not allow 
the ringing-loft to be turned into a drinking and 
smoking shop. I did what I could to keep them 
straight, and talked to them as men rather than as 
my pupils; but it has been of no use hitherto." 

"And the girl r' said I. 

" Oh, do not ask after her I .Poor creature ! 
I can hardly bear to think of her. She's Eliza 
James's eldest sister ; but she has left her home 
these three years, and her father will not have 
her back even were she willing to go, which, as 
yet, she is not." 

" Eliza James's sister ! why, I never even heard 
of her from them," said I. 

" No, nor would you. It almost broke her 
parents' hearts. You see now why they are wil- 
ling we should be so strict with Eliza." 

At this instant Anne Bedman and Harriet 
Findlay ran across the road to the ballad man j 
but seeing us they turned away, and ran round 
the corner down another street. 

** Five years will see those girls in the same 
case, I fear," said my husband. 

^< God forUd i " answered I, and we hurried 
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The lecture-room was nearly full, and we sat 
down near the door, well pleased to see many poor 
people, and amongst them some of our own par- 
rishioners. 

The lecturer^s account of the far country in 
which he had passed the last ten years took our 
thoughts from the incidents of our evening walk, 
and we seemed for the time to wander amongst 
idol-temples, and under the shade of the palm and 
the mangoe-tree ; and to talk in a strange tongue 
to the dark-skinned natives of India, telling them 
of the true God and Jesus Christ, who died to 
save them. But one difference struck painfully 
on our minds — these, we heard, listened with an 
eager interest to the Word of Life; nay, Mr. 

told us of whole villages turned from idols 

to the worship of the true God. Their earnest 
petition was, " Send us teachers who shall tell us 
of the true God." " The heathen world," said he, 
" begins to cry out with loud voice, * Tell us of 
a Saviour, ye who have so long known him.'" 

What cry reached us from the Castlegate? Was 
there any thirst there for the knowledge of God ? 
Was not the cry rather the cry of those who sought 
to know Satan and follow him f " Let us be free 
to drink, to swear, to lie, to cheat, to live in all 
uncleanness and all enmity, hateful and hating 
one another. The full liberty of the gospel of 
Christ is offered us — the light of truth shines 
in at our very doors ; but we desire it not." Nay, 
we asked ourselves, in deep humiliation, "What 
is our zeal in comparison of those men who leave 
country and friends, and count all things but loss, 
so that they may win the heathen unto Him, to 
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whom the Father hath promised — ' I will give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
utmost parts of the earth for thy possession?'" 

We left the room about nine o'clock, making 
the best of our way home. At the turn leading 
to the Hospital, we met Mr. Parrer, the house- 
surgeon. 

"Good night, Mr. Jervis,*' said he. " We've one 
of your people just come in with a bad accident — 
compound fracture of the leg, and his head horridly 
knocked about." 

" Who is it ?" asked we both together. 

" A man from the gas-works — Gough, I think ; 
lives down the Castlegate, somewhere." 

" Those poor people I" exclaimed I ; " why, they 
have a daughter lying as ill as she can be." 

" How did the poor fellow get hurt ?" said Mr. 
Jervis. 

" Some drunken fellow left his cart close by the 
station-bridge, just as a train came across. The 
horse wasn't used to the noise, and started off. 
There were two 'girls crossing the road. Gough 
was coming by, and made a dash at the horse to 
stop him, lest he should run over the girls, caught 
the rein, turned the brute aside, and saved them ; 
but the beast was so terrified by a fresh whistle 
from the engine, that he tore away from the poor 
fellow's hand, knocked him down, and took the 
cart right over him. Gough's young lad was with 
him. He told me how it happened. He seems a 
sharp young fellow, and kept his wits about him ; 
for he got the neighbours to bring his father up 
to us at once, instead of taking him to the nearest 
public-house, and then running half over the tow^ 
e3 
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for all the doctors he could find ; which is their 
way, generally." 

"Poor creature!" said I. *' How long will it 
be, do you think, before he gets well again ?" 

" Oh, Ma'am, you ladies are too rapid for us 
professional men. We don't begin to talk of a man 
getting well half an hour after we've set his leg* 
in a compound fracture case. I really can't say." 

" I shall see Gough in the morning," said Mr. 
Jervis. " I am taking your chaplain's work this 
week." 

'' Ah 1 I dare say he will have come to himself 
by that time ; but he did not know his wife just 
now. Well, I must be off ; I told the nurse I 
should be back in half an hour." 

" Let us call for a minute on Susan Gough, and 
see how the poor woman is," said I. 

We walked quickly on, and on reaching the 
house, found no one in the kitchen but Richard 
and Polly. He was sitting by the fii*e crying, 
his face buried in his hands, and trying with his 
foot against the cradle to rock Polly to sleep ; 
eVery one else being too busy to think of her. 
But hearing us come in poor Eichard jumped up, 
and crifid""""" 

" Oh, it's all my fault 1 It's all my fault ! If 
I'd never had anything to do with that Nathan, 
it wouldn't have happened." 

For in the fulness of his grief he seemed to 
take it for granted we had heard of the accident, 
and all particulars. 

'^What do you mean, Dick)" said Mr. Jervis. 
" You and Nathan did not startle the horse ; it 
'-«- ^he train, Mr. Parrer told us." 
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" No, Sir ; but it was going with me took 
father out," said the poor lad, almost unable to 
speak for grief. " He went with me to make Nat 
change the sixpence." 

" Change the sixpence — what sixpence 1" said 
Mr. Jervis. 

''Please, Sir, I sold Nathan my best top for 
sixpence; T thought it would help towards my 
map, and he was to pay me when I went by up 
town to the doctor's ; and he gave me a bad one. 
I know it was he gave it me ; because, when Mr. 
Brown changed mother's shilling, he gave me a 
penny and a new sixpence, and he said, ' There, 
my lad, there's your change — an old one and a 
new one ; Queen Victoria all bright and shiny.' 
But when I gave mother her change, she said, 
' Why, Dick, you've got a bad one ! You're a 
pretty fellow to get change !' And 1 said, * No, 
mother, it ain't ; Brown gave me a new one, I 
know ; that's a new one, sure V * It's as new 
as an old brass button,' says my mother. * Then 
Nathan's cheated me oyer my top,' 1 said, * and I 
must have given you his sixpence instead of 
Brown's ;' and when I put my hand in my 
pocket, there the new one was, sure enough." 

" How is your poor mother?" said I, interrupt- 
ing his story ; " we called to see her." 

"Oh, Ma'am, mother's sorely put about; but 
Anne's so much worse now, that's why she does 
not come down." 

^'But, Eichard," said Mr. Jervis, (willing to 
hear more while we waited for Susan to come 
down,) " how came it that you did not see what 
sort of a sixpence it was that Nathan gave you ?" 
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" Please, Sir, I was in such a hurry to get back 
with the physic, that I did not want to stop a 
minute more than I could help; and he had kept 
me a bit while he went to get me, as he said, ^ his 
own sixpence, 'cause his moLher wanted the coppers 
in the drawer,' else he had given me them first; 
so I ran on to Brown's directly without heeding 
to look at the sixpence. And when £etther came 
home, mother told him about it, and he was very 
angry, and said it was a cheat he'd no doubt, 
and he'd go and see me righted ; and so father 
he goes with me back again. When we got 
to findlay's, Nat was playing outside ; and father 
says, ^ Hollo ! we were just coming after you. 
What do you mean by giving a fellow a bit of 
brass when you promise him a sixpence V Father 
had scarce done speaking when Jack Findlay's 
horse, which he'd left next door while he was 
in there drinking, started at the noise of the 
train, and father got run over in trying to save 
Anne Redman and Harriet. And I'm sure better 
them than him," said the poor lad, bursting into 
tears again. 

" Nay, nay, Richard, we must not say so,'^ an* 
swered Mr. Jervis. 

" Did you see your father in the Hospital after 
they had got him into bed?" said I. 

^'Yes, Ma'am, for five minutes. Mr. Farrer 
said mother and I might go in if *we wouldn't 
make fools of ourselves ;' that was what he said. 
Oh, father looked very bad, and I'm afraid he is 
sadly hurt, for while mother and me were waiting, 
Mr. Webb and Mr. Farrer came out of a side- 
They didn't see us ; and Mr. Farrer says. 
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'It's a desperate bad aflfair,' and Mr. Webb an- 
swered, ' Aye, it's well if we haven't a job with it ; 
however, he's been always a steady man, that is 
one good thing.' " 

"Ay, Ma'am," said Mrs. Gough, who heard 
what was said as she came down-stairs, — " that's 
my hope for poor Thomas's getting over it ; he's 
been a good liver, not one of your drinking men : 
but, oh ! it's sad to see him lie as he does ! I'm 
sure I daren't think of it I My heart seems 
ready to burst ! And not allowed to be with 
him ! — nor able if I were, with this poor wench 
here, ill as ill. Oh 1 it's a trouble, isn't it ? — 
but there's One above knows all, and He will help 
us," said she, looking full at me, her large brown 
eyes filling with tears, which streamed down h^ 
face. — " But I haven't time to grieve," said she, as 
she took up the corner of her apron and wiped 
them away, — " I've got this stuff to mix and give 
Anne." 

"And how do you think she is to-night 1" 
said I. 

" Oh, Ma'am, she's quieter now ; but she's had a 
frenzy fit since you were here this evening, for 
poor 'Lizer James, in her fright, ran up into the 
room when she heard of Thomas's accident, and 
told us of a sudden : Anne had just sense enough 
to make out something of what was the matter, 
and it put her in an awful state. It's time now 
to give her this," said she, holding up a bottle. 

We then went up-stairs. The poor girl was 
lying back on her pillow, moaning sadly ; but the 
power of speech was gone, and she only uttered 
indistinct sounds of suffering. Her hair hung 
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all tangled about her face ; she had thrown her 
arms outside the coverlet, and in her restless- 
ness had unfastened her sleeves ; so there the bare 
arms lay, motionless, except when, every now and 
then, she tossed them up convulsively, — and then 
they would drop heavily down, and lie like the 
limbs of one dead. Her eyes moved wildly round 
the room, but seemed to see nothing. She did 
not even know her mother ; yet, as from time to 
time the poor woman took the pale thin hands in 
hers, and stroked them gently, she lay more quiet, 
as if unconsciously soothed : and when, during a 
few moments of stillness, after we had given her 
the medicine, my husband came up, and we all 
prayed by her bed-side, she ceased groaning, closed 
her eyes, and lay quite still till we rose from our 
knees. 

Eliza James's mother now came in to sit up 
with her ; and as it was late, we left, promising 
to come again the first thing in the morning. 

As we went home, my husband said — "Richard 
is not a lad one would doubt, but when I asked 
him, while you were up-stairs,to show me the six- 
pence, he said he could not, for that by some means 
he had lost it in the hurry of his father's acci-r 
dent. Any how, I wish he had not, for now 
there is no way of bringing it home to the other 
lad." 

" Oh 1 " said I, " Richard is in the right, you 
may be sure : the truth will come out some- 
how." 

" I hope BO," replied my husband ; and as he 
said this, we entered the house* 




CHAPTER IV. 



The next day Mr. Jervis went up to the Hos- 
pital the first thing. I followed him soon after, as 
we had an appointment in the town. On my way 
I called at Susan Gough's : poor Anne seemed a 
little easier, but the Doctor feared she would sink 
from weakness, and said that a few hours more 
must decide it, one way or the other. She was 
suffering sadly from thirst, and I promised to bring 
some lemons, to make her some tea from the peel, 
knowing that could do her no harm. Eichard was 
kept at home to help his mother and mind Polly, 
so that he could not be spared to run errands. 
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they were grown older, and then taking to the 
stick, which only hardens children at that age." 

" Well, Ma'am, I'm sure I don't know, but 
childern's so different, and no childem needs have 
more trouble taken over 'em than mine has ; but 
all has their sorrows, — ^and the father not always 
setting 'em the right way, perhaps, is again 'em." 
(She forgot that the mother was not the best 
example in the world.) 

'* What are the lemons 1" said I, seeing my 
words on education had no effect. 

" Threepence, if you please, Ma'am." 

I put down a half-sovereign, having no change. 
" Can you give me change? " 

'' Yes, sure. Ma'am ;" and she opened the till, 
and counted out the change. I picked it up piece 
by piece, my thick gloves making it a long 
business. 

'' Sixpence, threepence, and threepence the 
lemons, ten," said Mrs. Findlay, pushing the last 
of the change across to me. 

' But stay, this is a bad one," said I. 

" Oh, dear me I I hope not, Ma'am 1 Why, hoi* 
comes that?" 

'' Yes ; look at it," said I, holding up the 
sixpence. 

''Oh! Ma'am, yes; well, sure, I didn't see! 
Why, it's our baby's ' butty,' as she calls it : that's 
them naughty childem playing with it on the 
counter, when I told 'em not; I told 'em it would 
be sure get swept into the drawer. Here's another, 
Ma'am. I know it's them naughty childern's put 
it in, for I had but ten shillings last night, and 
I've took nothing but ha'pence this morning, and 
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here's this sixpence you see. Oh, hut I'll give 
ifc 'em, when they come in I" 

" It wasn't me, mother," said Harriet, (who 
had just crept in hehind me without heing seen 
hy her mother,) " it was Nat, he's had it these 
three days ; but yesterday, when I told him you 
said baby was to have it, he said he'd gave it 
Dick Gough ; Dick wanted it for Polly, and had 
give Nat his gig for it ; and then, last night, when 
we was looking where Mr. Gough fell, after they'd 
took him to the Hospital, Nat picked it up again 
out of the gutter." 

** And how did it come there )" said I. 

" Yes — how did it come there] you naughty 
girl, I should like to know," said Mrs. Findlay : — 
"didn't I tell you it was the baby's, poor dear I 
and you was none of you to touch it, now ? and 
that's what she was fretting after all day yester- 
day, and you 'd let Nathan take it, you naughty 
girl, you 1 and now see, I'd like to have given it 
the lady !" 

" Well, Mrs. Findlay," said I, « please let me 
beg for it ; I think it is safer with me than among 
so many children ; I dare say I can find the baby 
a better plaything : — indeed, you said it was 
Eichard Gough's, did not you, Harriet?" 

" Nathan said he 'd gave it Dick, Ma'am, but 
when he picked it up again, he put it in the drawer, 
'cause he said Mr. Gough had made a row about it." 

" Oh ! sure. Ma'am, it's best with you," said 
Mrs. Findlay. 

I was only too glad to find that Richard's words 
were so far true, and had no doubt in my own 
mind that Nathan's story of the exchange was 
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only a tale to blind his sister as to his real motive 
in parting with the bad sixpence. 

I turned out of the shop well pleased that my 
bad memory had for once brought good fortune. 
Going on a little further, Mr. Jervis again joined 
me : and I told him the history. 

" Well done," said he, " and you will be pleased 
to hear that I have got the rest of the story to 
piece to yours. I met just now with young 
James ; I fell into a talk with him about ' gigs,' 
as they call them, and he began to tell me of 
one that Dick Gough had just sold ; so it all 
came out in this manner." And then Mr. Jervis 
gave me the history of the sale, which I have 
already related in the order in which it really 
occurred. We were both very glad to have 
made out so clear a case in Richard's favour; 
and as we walked on, turned over many plans 
for his future advancement in life, in case he 
went on as well as he had begun. On nearing the 
row in which the Goughs' house was, we were 
attracted by the sight of a crowd of people and 
children, most of whom were shouting, laughing, 
or scolding, as they stood together in groups : the 
lads appeared highly delighted at something, and 
were testifying their pleasure by playing all kinds 
of pranks with each other. But no trace could 
we see of any object of attraction. 

" What is all this disturbance about 1" said 
Mr. Jervis to William Vaughan, who happened 
to be there, and with whom were Jane his daugh- 
ter, and William James. Jane's face became all 
crimson, as her father answered with a half smile, 
" Oh, Sir, its only young Gough's given Nat 
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Findlay a good licking ; — thej say, ' one fool 
makes many/ and I suppose that's why we're all 
here." 

« Why, how came they to fight 1" 

The two children began at once eagerly, 
"Please, Sir, Nat Findlay," and stopped as 
Vaughan said, 

'' Oh I Sir, it's all Eindlay's fault j he's an aggra- 
vating young scoundrel, and set on the other, 
when he 'd the baby in his arms, and called him 
a ' Molly-coddle,* to be nursing of babies ; and 
said he 'd been telling lies of him, and setting 
his father on to abuse him ; and goes on pro- 
yoking with a pack of stuff like that, — and 
makes as if he would hit Dick, and shouting 
out, * Hollo ! look ye 1 here's the scholar nursing 
the baby.' Well I Dick up with his fist, and 
between 'em the baby was like to get hurt. So 
Jane, she takes the baby, and then this silly 
fellow," turning to James, " he says, ' Hit him, 
Dick ! you give him a good thrashing 1 I 'd never 
let him call me a Molly-coddle.' So Dick lost 
his temper a bit, and set on him. And he has 
given the young dog a good thrashing, and he 
deserves it too, he 's always up to some mischief. 
That's it, isn't it, young ones?" said he, looking 
to the children. 

" Yes, father," said Jane, looking as red and 
frightened as if it were she who had been 
fighting. 

" Now I tell you what. Will," said Mr. Jervis, 

" you shouldn't be so ready with your tongue : 

may be, if you had not spoken, Gough would have 

kept his temper. Why, what did it signify 

F 3 
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being called * a Molly-coddle' by any one, specially 
such a fellow as that Findlay 1 Why, he could not 
nurse a baby if- he tried ; a young pig would be 
more to his mind as a play-fellow, I should think. 
What do you think 1" At this the children both 
laughed. " But I am angry about this : you 
know I do not like this fighting,'' continued Mr. 
Jervis, '< it makes you lads a set of brutes when 
you settle everything with your fists. Now ! you 
will be sure and remember what I say, — ^let me 
have no more fighting !" 

« Yes, Sir." 

We then parted ; but not till Mr. Jervis had 
asked me for the sixpence, in order, as he said, to 
go to the shop and settle the matter at once with 
Nathan. 

I went on, and left the lemons for Anne ; she 
was worse again, and her mother was in too great 
distress to say much about the fight, though she 
was very sorry. Eliza James was come in again 
to help, for poor Richard, full of repentance, 
had gone ofi' to tell his story to Mr. Kobertson, 
before all kinds of tales should reach him through 
the school children. 

That evening, Mr. Robertson came in to make 
some school-arrangements. He had heard the 
whole history of the top, the accident, and the 
fight. Like ourselves, he was quite satisfied as 
to Richard's integrity in the matter of the six- 
pence ; but as sorry as we could be at the quarrel 
which had followed. 

" Yes, indeed, Sir," said he, " this fight is a 
great vexation to me every way ; for I have always 
^^M up Richard as an example to the other lads, 
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— made a sort of pattern-card of him ; — and then 
to have him lose his temper in this fashion, and 
make a brawl in the street, (just as the Mill-hands 
were all coming out too,) is a sad business. There 
was a good deal of jeering about it, I hear, till the 
rights of the story got known ; and then, I fancy, 
most thought it rather a good job, for Nathan 
hasn't many friends amongst the lads. However, 
I told Richard my mind on it ; and said that to 
those who did not know him as well as I did, 
it looked too like revenge; and that I had ex- 
pected l)etter things of him. The poor lad is 
in a sad way about it ; and his great fear is that 
you should not allow him to take his place in 
the examination in consequence. I ventured to 
promise that I would intercede for him with you." 

Mr. Jervis made no answer, but looked down 
gravely at the book he held in his hand, though 
without reading. Robertson fixed his eyes on 
him, as if trying to read his thoughts. 

" Richard has this excuse," said I, " he was 
sure to have been made cross and tired from 
having sat up half the night, and having to drag 
about that child all day ; and then his father's 
accident, and the feeling that but for the matter 
of the sixpence it might never have happened ; I 
don't wonder his temper gave way. I am sure 
my own would have done ; not, of course, that he 
was not very wrong." 

'' He shall be at the examination, by all means," 
said Mr. Jervis. " It would not be right, for this 
one offence, to deprive a boy with such a long- 
standing good character of the advantage of 'the 
examination. His marks shall be registered ac- 
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cording as he stands after that is over ; but you 
must put him at the bottom of the class for a 
month at least, Robertson." 

** Thank jou, Sir, that is better than I expected, 
though that will half break his heart after being top 
so long ; but for example's sake jou could not say 
lesS) Sir. And Findlay, Sir, what am I to do as 
to him]" 

'' Oh ! I have made short work with him. I 
told him we didn't want to see his face in school any 
more till he could bring us better ways and better 
manners. We have borne with him now these four 
years, to the great danger of the other lads ; and, 
for their sakes, I will have him no longer.*' Then 
turning to me he added, " I have been as sharp 
with him as he tried to be with Gough^ for I took 
the bad sixpence and made them nail it on the 
counter as false coin, and then told him, as he 
had got his money back again I would have the 
top ; and so there it is," pointing to the chimney* 
piece. ** When Dick has recovered his temper a 
little, perhaps, I shall give it him again. Poor 
lad ! this fight has deprived him of his desired 
map. I bought these for him this morning; but 
now I shall have to keep them for the present.'* 

'^Then, Sir, those are all the directions you 
wish to give mef ' said Mr. Robertson, ** and I will 
wish you good evening ;" and with that he took 
his leave. 

The next morning, as we sat at breakfast, the 
door-bell was rung gently, as by some one who 
was afraid to ring it ; and in a few minutes our 
' 'sekeeper came in, and said — 
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" Please, Sir, Mrs. Gough has sent Richard to 
tell you poor Anne is gone ; she died at four 
o'clock this morning. The boy is waiting ; but, 
he said, he thought you wouldn't wish to see 
him." 

" Yes, I do, though. Tell him to go into the 
study ; I shall come to him in a minute." 

As Eichard went along the passage, I caught 
sight of his face through the half-open door ; it 
was scarlet, and his head hung down like one who 
knew he had something to answer for. Mr. 
Jervis followed him into the study ; and after 
hearing that his poor sister (sinking at last from 
mere weakness) had died most peacefully, and that 
his mother was as tolerably well as he could hope 
under her many troubles, then, (as I afterwards 
learned,) asked him what he had to say for him- 
self. 

" Please, Sir, I have nothing. I told Mr. 
Eobertson I did not know how I should look you 
in the face again after it." (Poor Richard could 
get no nearer a name for his fault than "iC*) 

"Well, you know, Gough, it is not a fort- 
night since I warned you against hastiness of 
temper. It is a fault that people of your disposi- 
tion are very apt to fall into ; you feel everything 
too quickly ; you are sensitive of praise and 
blame, of kindness and of ridicule, and shrink from 
all that seems to throw a slur on the good cha- 
racter that you wish to merit ; and you forget 
that those who will do what is right, must be con- 
tent to take ill words as well as good words ; and 
then, in your very zeal and anxiety, and over-care- 
fulness against blame, you lose your temper, an-^ 
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fall into a real mischief^ while jou are trying to 
ayoid an imaginary one. Perhaps, too, there is a 
little secret bit of pride in all thi?. We none of us 
like to be put in what we choose to consider a 
mean position ; forgetting that the path of our 
duty can never be mean ; it has a natural dignity 
of its own from being the path of duty. There 
was no degradation in nursing Polly. We hare 
often said }iow we liked to see you take her so 
gently, almost like a girl ; we thought it did you 
credit. If you grow up to be a man, and should 
ever have babies of your own, I suppose you 
would not feel ashamed to nurse them now and 
then? I am very fond of playing with a little 
child, and you don't think me a mean fellow T' 
Richard smiled, for he could not help it, hearing 
Mr. Jervis speak of himself as '^ a mean fellow." 
''Think of the honour our Lord put on little 
children, when he took them up in his arms 
and blessed them, and made them the type and 
example for us. Besides, remember that no duty, 
however humble, can ever degrade us. Think of 
Him who steadfastly set his face to go to Jeru- 
salem, though he knew his journey led to shame 
and spitting. Was Christ degraded by the scourge, 
or the taunt, or the mock of the vile and base f 
No ; we know that they proved his highest 
dignity, in that He showed himself superior to 
them all ; the vile and the base had no power to 
turn Him from the glorious and triumphant path 
of duty that lay before Him ; and therefore the 
Father ' gave Him to be head over all things, and 
put all things under his feet.' You recollect that 
•*— iflfe at the beginning of the second chapter of 
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Philippians, the fifth verse — ' Let this mind be in 
jrou, which was also in Christ Jesus ?'" 

"Tes, Sir,** said Richard, taking up the next 
verse and repeating the whole passage — " Who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God : but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men : 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. Wherefoie God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name : that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth ; and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father." 

^'Now, you see from this passage how Christ's 
highest exaltation resulted from his lowest humi- 
liation — ^beeause He humbled Himself, God gave 
Him a name that is above every name — and it is 
just the same with us, our true honour and dignity 
will always be found in the path of duty. There- 
fore make it the rule of your life never to be 
scared from any duty by a foolish word. Why, my 
man ! you ktiow, you feel that the answer of a 
good conscience is worth more than the fair word 
of the whole school. I know you do. Let this 
matter be a lesson to you, and then, though it 
must always bring a painful thought, it will work 
out good in the end. Kemember that a meek 
spirit and a jnean spirit are really as far apart as 
north and south. The truly meek spirit is the 
gift of God alone, and from him you must seek it ; 
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but the mean spirit is Satan's making, and one of 
his choicest instruments. However, I will not 
keep you any longer now. Think of what I have 
said, and do not let your temper get the better of 
you in future ; and no one will be more glad than 
I shall, to see you at the top of the class again." 

" Thank you, Sir," said he, colouring, " thank 
you, for speaking so kind and plain to me, I 
couldn't have looked for it after " 

" We are fellow-Christians, Kichard, and both 
equally full of faults in the eyes of God," said Mr. 
Jervis, gravely ; and then added — " I shall come 
and see your mother in the course of an hour or 
two. Good-bye." 

"Now the question is," said Mr. Jervis to me, 
as he re-entered the room, " how are these poor 
people to live while Gough is in the Hospital 1 
At the gas-works he was getting his good fourteen 
shillings a-week, and now they have nothing but 
the five shillings from his club (for he has been 
wise enough to belong to a club), and anything 
she can earn," 

" Would not the gas-company allow him some 
small sum in consideration of past service?" said 
I ; " he has worked with them twenty years." 

"Companies have not very soft hearts," said 
my husband, smiling; "but I should think even 
a company would consider a servant of twenty 
years' standing worth remembering. At any rate 
I intend to try ; and happily their manager has 
a kind heart, and a very large family of his own, 
so I hope I shall have him on my side." 

" Perhaps," said I, " it would be a good thing 
to try to get some washing for Susan. She was 
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laundry- maid in one of the country families before 
she married, and doubtless she could take up her 
old trade again. I will see what can be done in 
that way." 

So we both of us set to work, and before the 
week was out, it was arranged that in a fortnight 
Susan was to undertake the washing for Mrs. 
Parry's family ; this brought her in nearly five 
shillings, after the firing and other expenses were 
deducted. Then, too, my husband, and the kind 
manager of the gas-works, so far prevailed wicli 
the company that they allowed Gough two shil- 
lings a-week, so long as there seemed any hope of 
his returning to his work within a reasonable 
time. In this way we contrived to secure them 
altogether twelve shillings whilst the club-money 
was continued. Out of this Susan determined to 
put by a small sum each week ; as she said to me, 
when I went to see her the day before poor Anne*s 
funeral, '^ You see. Ma'am, it will come in handy, 
if it is but a little, against the time the club- 
money stops — ^his club only allows five shillings 
for so many weeks, and then it drops to two- 
and-sixpence, and after a time stops altogether — 
80 if he should not be hearty to go to his work 
when the club-money stops, we should all be very 
bad ofi^, and I think it's better to pinch us thats 
well and hearty, than him that will be weak may 
be, and ailing even when he comes out of the 
hospital — i^ please God, he does come out," added 
she, sighing ; '* but he looked very bad when I 
saw him yesterday. I went to him about our 
poor Anne. We mean to bury her to-morrow, 
you know, Ma'am." 

G 
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'' And how has your husband borne fchis trial t 
It is very sad that he could not see her," said L 

" Oh, Ma'am, Thomas takes on sadlj about 
her, and the not being able to see the last of 
her, poor thing ! The doctors said at first I'd 
better not tell him ; but he asked me direct about 
)ier, and, you know, Ma'am, I could not tell a lie. 
I prayed that if I spoke the truth God would 
help him to bear it ; and, indeed, my prayer was 
heard, for he took it very quietly, though it does 
cut him to the heart." 

Oh, Susan, you were right enough there ; in 
buuh a case as that we must tell the truth, and 
leave the consequences in God's hands ; but go on 
with your history." 

** Well, Ma'am, I was going to tell you he 
asked me, over and over, to repeat what she said 
just before she died. You know her senses came 
back before she died ; and though she was so 
weak she could scarce speak, we could just hear a 
whisper-like, and she says, ' Dear father ! dear 
father ! 1 wioh I could see my dear father 1 but, 
mother, I shall see him in heaven. He loves 
God. "Him that loveth me — cometh to me, £ 
will not cast out;" Jesus said that. Mother! 
dear mother ! I am dying ; but heaven 1 when 
we all meet in heaven with God and Christ!' 
Oh, Ma'am, she gave such a look in my face as 
she said this, and went on whispering, ' mercy — 
happy — all happy !' and then she laid down her 
head on my shoulder, and fell off into a kind of 
doze for a few minutes, gave a little sigh, and she 
was gone. Ay, Ma'am, it's a trouble to lose such 
a child; but what a mercy tp think she is in 
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peace, as I hope she is. She was one who loved 
God's Word, and feared it, and was never so pleased 
as when she could spare time to sit down of an 
evening and read it to us. She was a good child 
to us — ^as good a girl as ever lived. And you 
know, Ma'am, how she was at church all weathers." 

" Ah, Susan, Mr. Jervis used to call your family 
his * foul-weather Christians.' He says, there are 
in every parish * fair-weather Christians;* but 
what he wishes for are ' foul- weather Christians' — 
people that love the public worship of God for its 
own sake; and not only as a sort of amusement for a 
fine afternoon, when they have nothing else to do." 

"Well, Ma'am, Thomas and I have always 
brought them up to it, for we think if we don't 
go to God's house, God's blessing will never come 
to ours ; and it's a bad thing t6 live in a house 
that He does not bless. When we married, we 
remembered old Mr. Baxter's words, ' those who 
marry should take heed to ask Christ to the 
wedding, if they will have it prosper,' and we 
prayed Christ would come to our marriage to 
bless us and our house, and never leave us, or ours ; 
and I hope He has been with us ; for the three 
we have lost (poor Anne makes the third) have 
lived and died in the fear of God, and those that 
are left are real good children to us, and I believe 
serve God. I think. Ma'am, it's seldom that chil- 
dren are good to their father and mother without 
fearing God. In these days young folks are very 
different to what they were in my days ; and they 
seem to mind no one." 

" Why, Susan, they have too much of their own 
way when young children. Parents are too i'^'^ 
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half of them, to keep them in order as little ones, 
^nd then, when they begin to grow up, they take 
to force and anger to get them under ; but the 
mischief is done by that time, for this is a very 
independent day, and when once young people 
have got the upper hand, they take care to keep it. 
There are now so many ways in which they can gain a 
living, independent of their parents, that necessity 
will not drive them to keep the fifth command- 
ment." 

" Yes, Ma'am, that's what I've often thought of 
this mill here. It puts bread into their mouths 
before they know how to eat it a'most, as one may 
say — at least it gives 'em half a loaf; for one- 
and-threepence or one-and-sixpence a-week isn't 
a living for a child, of course, but it's enough to 
make 'em pert ; they get to think their parents 
can't get on without 'em. You must have seen, 
Ma'am, in the school, how uppish many of the 
mill-hands are, 'specially when first they're put 
on. I've always said none of ours should go 
to the mill till they knew themselves. It isn't 
that I speak against the mill for them that are 
older, and them as will stick to it as a trade ; but I 
think it the ruin of the very young ones, and them 
that takes to it only as a make-shift." 

" None of your children have been in the mill, 
I think, Susan ?" said I. 

" None but our William that died; he was our 
eldest ; as good and steady a lad as ever drew 
breath. He was a ' maker-up ;'* we should never 
have wanted a penny as long 2^ he lived ; but 

* A name given to the man whose business it is to di- 
vide the thread into portions. 
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then we kept him with his father till he was four- 
teen, and had learnt to know himself." 

" You said your hushand looked very ill when 
you saw him; was he worse V* said I, returning to 
what we had first been talking of. 

" Yes, Ma*am, he did look very bad yesterday, 
there's so much fever about his head; you see it 
got so knocked to pieces : by what I hear, the 
Doctors are afraid of his having erysipelas in it ; 
they 've got it in the hospital ; the nurse told me 
it's not what you call catching, but sometimes 
goes from one to another in a hospital, if they 
have it amongst the patients." 

" It will be a trying time for your husband to- 
morrow," said I ; " and for you too, to have to go 
through all without him." 

" Yes, Ma'am, it's a great trouble to Thomas 
not to see the last of poor Anne, to-morrow. We 
both followed the other two ; it's a satisfaction to 
see the last of them, and to be together at such 
times. I shall feel very strange to be alone ; but 
Mrs. Yaughan, she's coming, and Jane ; and our 
two that's in service are coming over if they can ; 
so I shall have some one to help to keep me up." 

" Besides, Susan," said I, " you will have a 
better help than theirs, the help of One who says 
to his servants, ' I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee.' " 

" Ay, Ma'am, the Lord is my helper, I know; 
but still, you see, at such times troubles seem 
a'most double if one's alone, and one's thankful if, 
please God, he gives a friend to turn to." 

I then bid Susan good-bye. 

The following day was Saturday. I generally 
o3 
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contrived, if possible, to be quiet at home that 
afternoon, in order to prepare for Sunday, which 
can hardlj be called a day of rest to those who 
have the management of a large Sunday-school. 
Our sitting-room looked out over a small garden, 
beyond which lay the churchyard, a large square 
plat of flat ground, the church (dedicated to 
St. Mark) standing in the centre ; it was sur- 
rounded by a low stone wall, within which ran a 
broad gravel-walk, along whose inner edge were 
planted lime-trees at regular distances ; they had 
stood twenty years, and were well-grown young 
trees, giving a pleasant shade in the summer. 
From the west walk one looked over green mea- 
dows and wooded rising ground to the Welsh 
hills, which formed the background of the view. 
Very pretty it was to see the old people and 
young children clustered under these trees on 
a fine Sunday : it was always our custom to take 
the schools twice round the walks before going 
into church, to refresh them for the service. We 
found this short relaxation had an excellent effect 
in keeping the children quieter during service- 
time. 

This Saturday afternoon, then, I sat with my 
book in my hand, partly preparing the lesson for 
the next morning, and partly engaged in think- 
ing of the poor Goughs, who were to bury their 
third child that afternoon. The bell had tolled 
nearly the appointed time; the usual crowd of 
half-idle, half- curious, half-sympathising gazers, 
was collected ; the very little children, in their 
ignorance of death, were running in and out 
amongst them, as if it were a merry-making : 
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the sexton, to whom death had become a trade, 
was getting together in a business-like manner 
all the remaining implements required ; and then 
leant upon his spade with the air of a man who is 
to receive a shilling for his patience. Matthew 
Qrain, the clerk, (who, unlike the sexton, was a 
man of great feeling, and had known trouble in 
his own family, ) appeared from time to time at 
the church-door, where I could see him everj now 
and then rub the back of his hand across his 
ejes, as if there were tears to make away with ; 
though if I had been near, he would have tried to 
put it off by saying, (as he did once before on 
a like occasion,) '^ The wind 's keen across here, 
Ma'am; it makes my eyes water." At last the 
funeral came, haying been delayed owing to the 
two Goughs, who were in service in the country, 
and who came in by the carrier's cart, not reach- 
ing home in time. Susan Gough and her eldest 
daughter walked nearest the coffin ; then came 
Mrs. Yaughan and the Goughs' eldest son, and 
then Eichard and Jane Yaughan, and some other 
friends, besides those who carried the bier. They 
stopped to rest on entering the gate, and Mr. 
Jervis met them, reading those words of comfort 
w^ith which the burial service begins, ' I am the 
resurrection, and the life; he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live : and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.' They then went into the church, and I saw 
them no more, till passing out by another door, 
they crossed the grass and came to the grave, which 
lay near the trees by the south walk. There, two 
of the family already rested in hope of a blessed 
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resurrection, and in the same hope Anne was con^ 
signed to the same keeping : but oh ! it requires 
a Christian's faith to enable us to turn from the 
outward and visible in death, and look to the 
hidden and spiritual \ to believe that what we sow 
in corruption shall rise in incorruption ; to feel 
without doubt that those who have said to the 
worm * thou art my sister/ shall be raised to the 
companionship of angels, to the presence of God 
himself. But yet so it is ; those words, " / am the 
resurrection and the life,** may be our unfailing 
stay ; God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living; " Christ, the first-fruits of them that 
slept," is an everlasting proof to us, that he hath 
1>een the plague of death, and robbed the grave of 
victory. 

All was over now ; and with a heart somewhat 
soothed, though deeply sorrowing, poor Susan 
turned from her daughter's grave. Eliza James, 
carrying Polly in her arms, had kept rather in the 
rear of the funeral, neither as quite belonging to it 
nor yet mingling with the crowd. They were 
standing within a few yards of the spot which the 
others had just left, when on a sudden Polly cried 
out, " Set me down, 'Lizer ! set me down !" and 
ran to the side of the grave. She looked in, and 
then gazed up in the sexton's face with an expres- 
sion as if she would ask him what he was doing. 

" Look ye here," said Eliza, leading away the 
child, and holding her up that she might look at 
the large hollyhocks which grew in our garden, 
" Look at the pretty flowers ! Ain't they pretty?" 

" Give ! give ! " said Polly, and I, who had strolled 
'^"* into the garden, threw her a handful of bios- 
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soms, at which she laughed with a glee that seemed 
to deny death and the grave. 

The sexton, in a harsh voice, dismissed the 
many children who still lingered, and in a few 
minutes the churchyard was in perfect stillness, 
except when it was broken by the sound of the 
sexton's spade as he filled in the grave. The 
evening was growing dusk as he passed down the 
walk out of the churchyard, jingling the keys in 
his hand. It had been one of those autumn 
afternoons over which winter forecasts his dark, 
cold shadow ; a blustering breeze shook the laurels 
in the garden, turning all the leaves wrong- side 
out. The hollyhocks swayed backwards and for- 
w^ards — the few annuals that remained looked 
dashed and forlorn. There was a sudden rush of 
wind which brought down a cloud of yellow leaves 
from the lime-trees, and chased them along the 
broad walks of the churchyard as relentlessly as 
death pursues man to the grave ; then came as 
sudden a calm, and in the stillness I heard the 
shrill pipe of a robin singing still cheerful in the 
wintry blast. His notes fell upon the ear with 
a voice of comfort, and seemed to speak of nature's 
resurrection in the coming spring, when all creation 
should rejoice in renewed life and glory. And 
this again brought to my mind that yet more 
glorious hope in whose fulfilment the universe 
shall rejoice, when, every stain of sin being purged 
away, and death, the fruit of sin, being abolished, 
God himself shall usher in an eternal spring, ac- 
cording to his own words, ** Behold, I create a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness." 




CHAPTER V. 

TiiE next morning was fine and bright ; the 
sun shone gloriously, enough to make one forget 
how near it was to winter. As we sat at breakfast 
we heard the children running past to school, 
many nearly half-an-hour before the time. 

The morning school concluded without any 
faults being found^ and we had our usual walk round 
the churchyard. The children behaved quietly 
during service, and there seemed to be a calm 
prosperity over our school. But what was my 
surprise when, on entering the girls' school that 
afternoon, I found all in the utmost confusion. 
Miss More was standing near the door, surrounded 
bv a group of children, foremost among whom 
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uppeai^d Anne Redman and Eliza James. Anne 
was sobbing and crying as if her heart would 
break, and seemed almost beside herself; Eliza 
James stood by, taking no part in the matter, 
but with such an odd, half-injured, half-ashamed 
look in her face, that for a second I was inclined 
to believe she was the culprit. The whole 
school (except a few of the elder ones) had left 
their places, and were crowding nearer and nearer 
to the spot where Miss More stood ; some even 
standing on the forms in their eagerness to see 
what was going on. I looked, as may be supposed, 
very much surprised to find such an uproar, and 
asked at once what was the matter. But it was 
next to impossible to learn, owing to Anne's sob- 
bing, and crying out, "Oh, governess, if you'll 
forgive me this once! if you'll forgive me this 
once, I'll never do so no more ! I'll tell you all 
about it ! I'll tell the truth ! I will indeed, if 
you'll forgive me this once! Oh dear ! Oh dear ! " 

'* What is the matter. Miss More 1" said I. 

** Something very shocking. Ma'am, I am sorry 
to say," she answered ; and then sending all the 
children to their places except those concerned in 
the matter, she began to tell me how, on coming 
into the room for afternoon school, she had found 
a grand dispute going on between Eliza James 
and Anne Redman. Eliza was accusing Anne 
of having taken twopence out of her pocket 
during the morning service ; Anne was in a great 
passion, declaring that she had done no such 
thing. Harriet Findlay joined in, and tried to 
make it appear that they were not sitting to- 
gether;, "but that, Ma'am, I know they were." 
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said Miss More, ^' because I placed them together 
myself." Anne declares that she is innocent, 
and denies through all having touched Eliza's 
pocket. I did not see how to get at the truth, 
and so I have asked the other children who were 
sitting near them at church if they knew any- 
thing about it. Jane Vaughan came in as I was 
speaking, and I saw her face grow very red, which 
led me to think she could tell^ so I called her up. 
As soon as I had done this I saw Anne'd counten- 
ance fall, and she became quite quiet, and stood 
by hanging her head. Jane would not at first 
speak a word. I told her, that if she knew any- 
thing of the matter it was her duty to speak, as I 
had asked her ; still she did not say a word, but 
only coloured more deeply. At last she looked 
steadily at Anne, and then said, '^ You'd better 
tell governess the truth, Anne." Upon which, I 
said, '^Then, Jane, she did take it?" Jane gave 
no answer ; and I turned again to Anne, and said, 
'^ Now, my child, tell me the truth ; do not add 
one sin to another." '^ Oh 1 father will beat me 1 
Father will kill me I" she sobbed out, ^'Father 
will beat me ever so ! Oh, dear ! oh, dear I" and 
then, ma'am, just before you came in, she put her 
hand into her pocket and pulled out a penny and this 
parcel of '* bull's eyes ;" and began again sobbing, 
and begging me to forgive her. She seems in sad 
fear of her father, for her chief cry was, " Don't 
tell father 1 He'll kill me 1 I know he will." 
The rest. Ma'am, you know yourself, for I had 
learnt no more when you came into school. 

" We must hear more about this, Miss More," 
Baid I, turning to call up Jane Vaughan. 
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" Jane, what do you know of this 1 I desire 
you will say whatever you know." 

Poor Jane ! it was a great struggle in her mind 
whether she should answer or not ; and none the 
less so, from seeing Harriet Findlay give a fierce 
glance across at her, as much as to say, ** What 
you're playing * tell- tale- tit' again, are youl" 
and from the sight of the unhappy culprit, stand- 
ing by in an agony of fear lest she should be 
delivered over to her father for punishment, and 
looking at her with the most beseeching face : — 
but at last Jane said, *' Please Ma*am, they did 
quarrel a bit in church, because Anne Kedman 
kept poking Eliza James in the side and asking 
her to let her have her pencil ; Eliza said she 'd 
got no pencil, it was at home; I saw Anne put 
her hand twice into Eliza's pocket as if she was 
feeling for the pencil, whilst we was standing up 
to sing it was, and after the second time she put 
it into her own; but. Ma'am, I did not see any- 
thing in her hand." 

"That will do, Jane;" said I; " you may go to 
your place :" and then, turning to the rest, I said, 
" Now remember, children, Jane has told me this 
because I desired her ; not in the spirit of a ^ tell- 
tale ;' you know that I hate tale-bearing just as 
much as I love truth." 

I then took Eliza James on one side, and asked 
her if she could tell her pennies again 1 " Yes, 
Ma'am, mother gave them me last night when she 
came from the market ; she stands with cakes; 
and sometimes mother gives us a penny, and she 
gave me twopence last night, 'cause she said I 'd 
been a better girl last week;" — here her face 

H 
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put on its most pleased and comical expression, 
as if she expected I should laugh at the idea of 
her being " a better girl." 

" Well, I am glad to hear so good a report, 
of you, Eliza," said I smiling; "but this does not 
tell me how you ^ill know your pennies again." 

'^ Please, Ma'am, one was printed; it had got 
* King's Works, Bilston,' on it, and the other was 
a lucky one." 

" A lucky one ! an unlucky one, I am afraid 
Eliza; — this is the 'printed' one; and I suppose 
this good stuff must stand for the other penny. 
And now let this be a lesson to you, never to 
bring money in your pocket into school again; 
you cannot want it there, and it is only a temp- 
tation both to yourself and others; you begin 
by thinking what you will do with it, and then 
the next thing is to run into Mrs. Akers's and 
spend it in ^rock:' this unhappy child might 
never have stolen it, if she had not been so fond 
of toffy; you see there lay the first temptation, a 
mere trifle as you may think, perhaps, but it led 
to a sad sin in the end." 

As may be suppo&ed, this unhappy matter 
caused a great hindrance in the afternoon school, 
and it was no easy task to make the children 
attend to their lessons. As I knew Redman 
to be a severe and violent father; I told Miss 
More, that she was to do nothing in the way 
of punishment till I had spoken to Mr. 
Jervis. 

The next day we went down to the school the 
first thing. Just after prayers Mr. Jervis, having 
given signal that all were to remain standing) 
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called up Anne Redman, and after speaking 
a few words to her, said — 

" Now, as your sin was committed in the sight 
of all the school, it is onlj right that your punish- 
ment should he known hy all, that they may learn 
what sin hrings, and be warned against it. I dis- 
miss you from this school, and I do not intend 
you shall enter it again, or be employed with 
your companions at the mill, until such time as I 
have reason to think that you will, in this respect 
at least, have learned to sin no more. Take your 
bonnet, and go straight home." 

The unhappy child went slowly to reach her 
bonnet ; she seemed at first almost stupified by 
hearing what her punishment was to be, but be- 
fore she was half-way down stairs, we heard the 
sound of crying and sobbing. The other children 
looked frightened and sorry ; scarcely one had a 
careless expression, and we could only hope that 
they would profit by the lesson. 

We then left the school, having agreed that I 
should follow Anne at once, in order to tell her 
mother why the child was dismissed, and to make 
the matter as little painful as it could be. When 
I went down stairs, poor Anne was still lingering 
on the door-steps, not daring to go home. The 
Redmans' house was in a row of new ones, built 
along one side of an old brickfield; and, except 
the long strips of land in front that had been 
turned into gardens, all looked in confusion and 
disorder. As I picked my way among the puddles 
and heaps of red clay, and passed through the 
clouds of stifling smoke that blew from the kiln 
at the far side of the field, I did not feel *~ 
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spirifc rise : the disagreeable road made the dis- 
agreeable errand still more unpleasant. 

Mrs. Redman was at home, nursing the baby ; 
it was very poorly, and with diflSculty could be 
kept quiet a minute; it caught and clutched at 
everything, and once seized the kettle which was 
boiling on the hob, and nearly upset it over 
itself : this did not seem the best moment to tell 
of a family misfortune. However, the thing was 
to be done ; and I tried to turn it the best way 
I could. The poor woman heard the story pa- 
tiently; but it was easy to see she had some 
doubts of the truth at first ; for we none of us like 
to believe what is painful. The unhappy child 
had followed me into the garden, and was hang- 
ing about the door, not daring either to come 
in or stay out. Her mother called her, and began 
to scold her in an angry, rather than a sorrowful 
manner. I saw that the disgrace pressed more 
upon her than the sin, and that her regret was as 
much for the loss of the mill-work and schooling, 
as for her child's fault. 

" I'm sure I don't know what her father will 
say when he hears it ; I sha'n't know how to tell 
him; you see he's such a man; he's so hasty; 
he'll belike be beside himself a'most, to think of 
her doing such a thing; I*m sure I can't tell 
him ; he'll be like to break her bones." 

'* Well, Mrs. Redman," said I, " what else can 
be done? you know it is the rule of the mill and 
school, that if a child does wrong in either, it 
should be turned out of both; if we do not 
punish stealing, what are we to punish? Tou 
' ""ow, your child, unfortunately, hardly could 
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have done worse; — ^here she steals from her school- 
fellow in church, and then goes and spends the 
money on the Sunday, and ends, hy trying to hide 
her &ult with a lie ! You cannot, as a Christian 
mother, as you profess to he, you cannot, I say, 
wish such a fault to he passed over." 

" Well no, Ma'am, I don't say it should be 
overlooked; you can flog her as much as you 
like; but you see, if her work's stopped, her 
father must know, and I'm sure I don't know 
what he won't do to the girl; you see he's such a 
man, — when once he's put up he doesn't know 
what he does, like." 

" Mrs. Redman,'* said I, " what we want is, 
to give her a punishment which, withovt har- 
dening her, shall last her life; something she 
shall never forget; it is on children's hearts we 
want to make an impression, not on their 

" I 'm sure, Ma'am, we 're so bad oflf now, what 
with the 'short time,' and my being kep' at 
home with this child, I don't know what we shall 
do without the bit of money; it's little enough, 
but still it helps : he 's not made more, any week 
these two months, than seven shillings, and thai>*o 
very short, for our family, even with what the 
children bring in." 

" Well, now, do this ; let the punishment fall 
most on the child herself ; she has lost her work 
through her own sin, and it is only just she should 
be the greatest sufferer; give her the least and the 
poorest at your meals ; let her feel what she has 
done, and you may perhaps save her for '^'''*" 
Only think what may follow if this is over^ 
h3 
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do you think Mr. Hardman would be more gentle 
with her if she were to pilfer thread at the Mill ? 
Besides, think of the sin ; it is the sin against 
God that we must look to ; — it is that we want to 
punish : we want to make her feel the full force 
of God's command, ' Thou shalt not steal.' " 

" Well, Ma'am, I know she's behaved very- 
wrong ; and a very bad girl she is to have done 
such a thing. I'm sure, I can't think how it is ; 
none of our children ever did so afore. She never 
learnt such ways at home ; but children now-a- 
days gets into such bad ways. Her father's been 
straight enough with her, I'm sure. I daren't tell 
him when he comes back ; I couldn't answer what 
he'd do to her if she was in the way when he 
hears it." 

I was truly pained for the poor woman, and 
saw the great temptation she felt to conceal from 
her husband the child's fault ; so, in hopes of 
preventing that deceit, 1 begged her to send Anne 
down to our house before he came from his work 
that afternoon, that she might be out of the way, 
in order to let his anger cool down a little before 
he saw her ; and I further offered to give him 
the history myself, thinking that the restraint of 
my presence might be some check against his 
violence; but this she did not seem to accept. 
However, I said, I should stay at home to receive 
Anne, if she chose to send her. 

I spoke most gravely to Anne herself, and she 
seemed to show some feelings and made many 
promises of amendment. On her mother I pressed 
the great need there was that she should pray for 

^ child, lest Satan having once laid hold of 
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lier, she should be again ensnared. Above all, 
I pointed out how even in this one act sin had 
multiplied itself from a very small seed^ and said 
to Anne^ 

** You see, mj child, the real beginning of this 
was months back* Don't you remember how I 
warned you that time I found you and Harriet buy- 
ing toffy on the Sunday, at Mrs. Young's 1 I told 
you then how it would end ; and now you see 
here is the full-grown sin that has sprung up from 
that seed. You began by a self-indulgent^ greedy 
habit of eating (for, your mother being short of 
money, it was your duty to help her by even your 
small savings) ; this led on to disobedience to 
school-rules ; then came Sabbath-breaking and 
deceit; and at last, added to self-indulgence, 
disobedience, deceit, and Sabbath-breaking, came 
theft. When the theft was committed, then, to 
conceal it, you were driven to wilful lying, and 
so Satan and your own evil heart got quite the 
better of that good spirit of God, which told you 
at each step what a wicked course you were taking. 
I know you felt all the time something that 
warned you from the sin, but you did not listen 
to it. Now pray to God to forgive you, and to 
give you a ready ear in time to come, to listen to 
the warnings of your conscience, that so, by the 
grace of God, you may be kept from sin ; and 
remember that no one falls at once into 2l great sin — 
there have always been some little slips and slid-* 
ings first, so that we ought to be the more careful, 
by God's help, to keep from the little sins. If 
you had not first got into the self-indulgent wav 
of always having some sweetstuff or other to su 
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it is most likely you would never have been led on 
to this sad sin.*" 

I waited at home that evening to receive the 
child, but she never came. My heart misgave 
me ; what could have happened ? But it was not 
till after years that I learnt how it was that Anne 
n3ver came. Her mother unwisely, terrified in 
the idea what her husband might, do, contrived to 
conceal from him the real cause of the child's 
dismissal, and, strange to say, he did not learn it 
elsewhere ; but believing it to be some slight 
fault for which she had been, as he considered, 
very unjustly punished, he was too proud to 
ask any questions, but chose rather to bear the 
injury in a sullen temper, and to revenge himself 
on us by neglecting the friendly answer he had 
hitherto given to our greetings, as we passed him 
in the street. However, we did not let this make 
any difference to us ; but knowing they had a 
hard struggle to make a living we gave them what 
help we could. Still it was easy to see they never 
forgave us, at least not so long as we remained at 
St. Mark's. 

The next week was a busy one in the school, 
for on the Thursday and Friday two gentlemen, 
from the diocesan training school, were coming 
over to examine the children. 

As to Richard Gough, I believe he thought 
nothing of getting up long before daylight, to 
pore (by a rushlight of his own buying) over the 
different books in whiph he expected to be ques- 
tioned. Jane Vaughan brought up her writing- 
^'^ok to me, with a trembling anxiety, on the 
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Wednesday afternoon, and was sadly disturbed at 
an ink-spot which by some mischance had been 
dropped upon it. 

Mr. Robertson was busy indeed ; I believe, in 
the previous ten days he contrived to examine the 
children in all they had leamt for a year. 

In the girls* school also, much was going on. 
Miss More had a grand repeating of the Catechism, 
and questions upon it; the various tables, too, 
were said over and over again. I went through 
the maps with the elder classes, and we had a 
thorough questioning on Scripture characters and 
history. Mr. Jervis also questioned both schools 
in all the principal parts of Christian doctrine. We 
had, besides, a fair show of work, for the first and 
second classes had just completed a set of shirts 
for Mr. Jervis ; these I determined should be 
displayed, together with some woollen socks, for of 
the merits of these even gentlemen could judge. 

Miss More and I, who had a great care for the 
scrubbing-brush part of our girls' education, set all 
the strongest of them on the Wednesday afternoon 
to put the school in thorough order. It was quite 
a sight to watch Eliza James in this part of the 
preparations; up and down stairs she struggled 
with huge buckets of water, and never seemed 
tired. Her face glowed with the fun (for such 
it was to her), quite as much as with the 
exertion ; she swept and scoured, rubbed and 
dusted, as if it was the pleasantest work in the 
world. Then came the fire-grates ; but here she 
turned on Miss More a most beseeching look, as 
much as to say, " How can I make them look 
bright when you give me no black lead V* I saw 
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the want, and willing to indulge her in this unac- 
customed nicetj, I did not consider myself deceitful 
towards our examiners, in allowing it to appear 
that we kept our school-rooms in such apple-pie 
order as to have bright-ruhhed grates. 

" You want some black lead, Eliza T* 

** Yes, please, Ma'am." 

" Well, then, send Sarah Griffiths to the parson- 
age, and saj that I told her to ask for the black 
lead and the brush." 

A fortune has often been received with far less 
pleasure than this permission gave Eliza: she 
scampered down the room to find Sarah, nearly 
upsetting Jane Vaughan, who was coming in with 
a slateful of ink-bottles, which she had just re- 
filled. 

At last everything was finished, even to the 
tidying of the writing-drawers and the washing 
of the slate-sponges; and I went home to be 
ready to receive the two gentlemen, who were 
coming to the Parsonage that night, and intended 
to begin the examination the first thing in the 
morning. 

The important to-morrow having come, we all 
went to the school. Eobertson was standing up 
by his desk, with the calm manner of a man who 
knows he has done his duty, and fears no scrutiny. 
There was a kind of telegraphic influence from 
his eye to the monitors, as he stood looking down 
the school. His under-master was busy with 
order and discipline at the lower end of the room, 
and had his cane in his hand as a sort of warning, 
*^"t it was unnecessary to use it. 
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Mr, Tatham, at Mr. Jer?is's request, began with 
the younger children, knowing that they, being 
most readily tired, require the advantage of 
coming fresh to their work. The boys answered 
very well on the whole ; and it was very pleasing 
to see how the elder ones were interested in the 
answers given by their younger brothers or friends. 
Thomas Davies gave some very good answers on 
Scripture characters; and as his brother Peter 
heard each, I could see him nudging William 
James, and hear him whisper, " Oh, that 's sharp 
of our Tom !" and then he grinned with as much 
satisfaction as if he had done well himself. 

When we came to the first class, I could see a 
shade pass over poor Bichard's face, as he gave a 
glance at Charles Axon, who stood at the head of 
the class, as if for a moment it crossed his mind, 
" Ah, that ought to be my place I" But it passed 
away, and he set his mind to what he had to do ; 
and in a short time the excitement of the exami- 
nation had conquered all other feelings. Bobert- 
son stood by, watching with the utmost interest 
how each lad acquitted himself, and by his eager- 
ness put a spirit into them, which made each do 
his best. 

When it was over, Mr. Tatham looked at Bi« 
chard, and then, turning to my husband and Mr. 
Bobertson, said, smiling, — 

" Well, gentlemen, you have plans of your own 
at St. Mark's, I dare say ; but when I arrange 
classes, I generally put the best answerers at the 
top of the class, and not at the bottom." 

What a look ran round the class as he said 
this ! The lads had all been very sorry for 
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Richard ; for in their secret souls (as lads of that 
age M'ill) they had thought him very much in the 
right when he beat Nathan Findlay, and they 
would gladly have seen him in his. old place long 
before this. 

" I don't know about plans of our own," said 
my husband, laying his hand kindly on Richard's 
shoulder, " but we certainly have reasons of our 
own ; and I believe our good answerers don't find 
fault with them." 

Richard looked up in Mr. Jervis's face; his 
colour rose, his eyes filled with tears^ and he 
looked the assent he could not utter. 

" Well, well I we don't mean to interfere with 
a school that is working as well as this," said 
Mr. Tatham ; " but your arrangement had puzzled 
me." 

The examination in the girls' school made me 
rather nervous, but altogether it went off well : 
the shirts and socks met with all the praise I 
could have desired, but in our head-learning we 
were behindhand of the boys. Poor Eliza James 
put us to sad shame in the questions on Scripture 
characters. There was, however, just this excuse 
for her, that our doc (a great favourite with the 
children), being tired of our unusually loug ab^ 
sence, had the impudence to walk up into the 
school at the precise moment when Eliza should 
have given her answer, and was snuffing about 
among the children, and in and out of the forms^ 
to the utter ruin of attention, without our having 
discovered the cause of the sudden distraction of 
mind which we saw in the children. Eliza, espe- 
cially, looked ready to burst out laughing; and 
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I though I looked at her with all the severity I could 

i ever bring into play on such occasions, it was all 

T in yain. I turned round to see, if possible, what 

', caused this merriment, and beheld Rattler, with 

his fore-paws in Sarah Griffiths' lap, just pre- 
l paring to lick her face. After this sight, there- 

fore, it was no wonder that to Mr. Tatham's ques- 
\ tion, " Who was the first king of Israel ?" Eliza 

I answered, without a moment's hesitation, '^Saul 

of Tarsus." The dog's unlucky visit made sad 
havoc of our order, and I was hastily turning him 
J out, when happily our other examiner seized the 

opportunity of giving the younger children a kind 
J of "object lesson" on animals from this living 

j specimen ; and this restored order, by employing 

j the younger ones ; while Rattler, having found 

his master, relieved the elder ones from his pre* 
sance, and lay down quietly, without taking notice 
of any one. Jane Vaughan regained us some of 
the credit poor Eliza lost ; for she answered well 
in all the subjects. Her writing, notwithstanding 
the blot, was praised; and her management of the 
class of which she had the care during part of the 
morning was noticed as quiet and good. 

Before the gentlemen left, they commended the 
cleanliness of the school ; and I was really glad to 
be able to bring forward poor Eliza, as head of the 
scourers, showing that if she was backward in 
book-learning, her hands at any rate were useful 
and well- taught. We finished on Friday after- 
noon with some singing ; after which we went in 
order into the playground, where the boys 
gave three tremendous cheers, and we took our 
leave. 
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The two gentlenien very much advised us to in ^ 
troduce into our schools the system of pupil- 
teachers, and were anxious that Jane Vaughan and 
Richard Gough should be the first, promising- to 
give them hereafter every assistance at the Train- 
ing School. Mr. Jervis was pleased with the 
prospect for Jane, and determined to forward the 
plan if possible; but for Richard he declined, 
stating the boy's own views of getting into the 
Shed ; and that he considered it the most advan- 
tageous for him and his family, if it could be 
attained. 

"I think," said Mr. Jervis, " that as the boy has 
so decided a talent for figures, and even for mathe- 
matics, and as his own fancy leads him to choose a 
mechanic's life, I should do better to forward him 
in this line, than by setting him down as a school- 
master ; not that I doubt he would make a capital 
one, even though he went to it a little against the 
grain." 

The gentlemen could say nothing against these 
reasons, and they left us with a repeated assurance 
that they would do all in their power for Jane, 
when the time came for her removal to the Train- 
ing School at D . And so ended that great 

event of school life — the Examination. 

But I cannot finish my chapter without adding 
one little circumstance for the information of my 
younger readers, whose thoughts, doubtless, have 
now and then turned back to Richard's top and the 
maps. Three weeks after the Examination, as I 
sat one evening at my work, I heard the house- 
door open, and the sound of heavy shoes in the 
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hall : then the* study-door was shut to. I did not 
expect to see Mr. Jervis home so soon, and went 
to see who was in the study. On entering the 
^^' room, I found Kichard and my hushand, who 

^_ looked up from his writing and said — 

[rj- t( You are just come in time. I have brought 

'l ': Richard in to give him the little present that has 

'^^ been waiting for him these last two or three 

'i^" weeks ;" and with this he put into Richard's hand 

' ^ a thin, square book. It contained twelve of the 

^1' most necessary maps, which Mr. Jervis had had 

^ ' bound together, and now gave him, saying — 

" Well, Richard, my boy, I have seen how care- 
■^' ful you have been in watching over your temper 

^' these few past weeks, and as I had bought this 

'^' map-book some time back for you, I do not like 

'y-^ that you should be longer without the use of it. 

xl Perhaps it will be a little encouragement to you 

i^' * to go on in the same good way, and then, by the 
^ grace of God, we hope that you may gain that 

victory which Scripture tells us is the greatest a 
J* man can gain — *He that ruleth his spirit, is better 

^ than he that taketh a city.' Will you try for that 

«i victory]" 

> ** Yes, indeed, Sir, I will ; I often think of what 

It you said to me then" 

"Ah, well! you know, Richard, all I want is 

that you should make then of profit to now. Look, 

f do you think these will help you with the great 

History 1" said Mr. Jervis, taking the book and 

opening it. 

" Oh I yes, thank you. Sir. What a beautiful 
book ! Why there's more here than Mr. Robert- 
son's got in school ! Thank you, Sir, I sh 
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finely now ! Thank you, Sir, for being so kind to 
think of me, 'specially now.*' 

"You seem so pleased with your new friend, 
Richard," said I, " that I expect you will hardly 
care for an old one. Do you know him again ?'* I 
asked as I held up the favourite peg-top, which 
had lain on the chimney-piece ever since my hus- 
band regained it. 

"Why, that's old * merry-go-round I' Poor 
old fellow ! " exclaimed Richard, quite forgetting 
our presence in his delight at the unexpected 
meeting. 

" Here it is," said I, putting it into his hand, 
" perhaps you will be some time before you think 
yourself too old for this playfellow ?" 

" Yes, Ma'am, I'm very fond of poor old Merry; 
it was young Mr. Gilbert gave him me : Mr. Gil- 
bert was very kind to my brother and me when 
we used to be in the cricket-field with the gentle- 
men." 

" Ah ! your brother who is in the country, I 



" No, Ma'am, poor William that 's dead. He 
used to play with the gentlemen of an evening, 
when they were practising, 'cause he was such a 
good hand at cricket." 

" Well, Richard, your mother will be wanting 
you to help her up in town with the baskets, I 
suppose," said Mr. Jervis ; " you know I promised 
not to keep you long." 

"Oh, Sir, mother won't mind when she sees 
these," said he, looking with delight at his map- 
book. " Good evening, and thank you, Sir. Good 
evening, Ma'am." 




CHAPTER VT. 



The succeeding six months brought a great change 
in our elder classes. Trade was brisker, and 
the flax mill, into which new and more powerful 
machinery had been introduced, was employing 
its fullest number of hands. Peter and Thomas 
Davies, the Findlays, Mary Young, and many 
more, were all taken on, either as " half-time " or 
"full-time" hands, according to their age and 
strength. 

John Evans followed his father's trade, and 
was brought up as a tailor ; Harry Grain f-^ - 
i3 
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place as shop-boy; and Charles Axon, by Mr. 
Jervis's recommendation, was placed as a writing- 
clerk in the office of a solicitor in the town. I 
persuaded Mrs. Gough that, since she had taken 
up the laundry business, and had lost poor Anne, 
she would find Eliza James very useful ; and by 
this means the girl was put in the way of work, 
and fitted for a better place, which I was trying 
to obtain for her. William Vaughan, Mr, Hope's 
man, wanted a team-boy, and his master allowed 
him to try William James, who by a little strict- 
ness on Yaughan's part, seemed likely to turn 
out a steady hard-working lad. 

The Vaughans were much pleased in the thought 
of Jane's being a pupil-teacher ; for they wished 
to have her at home, as she was their only girl, 
and now that their two sons also were settled 
away from them, they were the more desirous to 
keep Jane; we had therefore double satisfaction 
in seeing her going on as well as we could desire 
in her new employment. 

By the time Thomas Qough's club money 
stopped, he had been able (contrary to expecta- 
tion) to go to the gas-works again ; not indeed in 
his former place, but in one of more trust and 
less labour, which the manager was able to give 
him, owing to the death of one of the overlookers; 
so that in the end his family were better off than 
before his sad accident, so far, at least, as wages 
were concerned. Susan's washing gave great satis- 
faction to Mrs. Parry, who thanked me for recom- 
mending her so good a laundress, and told me 
that she had arranged with Susan for a constancy ; 
thus I had the pleasure of doing both a service. 
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But through Mr. Parry we were enabled to do 
a still greater service to our friend Richard. 
One day Mr. Parry met my husband, and said, 
^* Mr. Jervis, I'm in want of a trusty sharp lad 
in my office for a week or two; can you recom- 
mend one from your school? He must write a 
good hand, and be willing to be taught ; and for 
my comfort the sharper he is the better ; but in 
these days most lads that have any wits are so 
impudent, you don't know what to do with them 
when you 've got them." 

** I think," said my husband, " we have the 
.very lad you want. I dare say, by-the-bye, you 
may have seen him about your house sometimes, 
—the son of your washerwoman ; and though you 
and I are not much mixed up with household 
affairs, I think you could hardly help noticing 
him when he came up with his mother, if you 
' chanced to be passing." 

[^ " Oh yes 1 I know the young fellow you mean ; 

^ a fresh-coloured, light-haired lad, with an honest 

clear blue eye, — ^looks you straight in the face ? 
^ Oh, he '11 do very well, I should think, if you can 

% give him a good character 5 I didn't know he was 

^[ one of your lads." 

*: ** And when shall you be ready for him 1 " 

5 " Oh, tell him to come up on Monday at eight 

'^f o'clock, and Pll see how he suits. If he turns 

^^ out well, perhaps I shall be able to help him to 
^*t something better ; but my taking him now is my 
:^ own affair, — nothing to do with the Directors, you 
re<^ know, — ^so don't let him build much on that" 
)ir> " You will do a good work, if you can get him 

itaH': a permanent place, for I expect in a few years he 
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will have to be one of the chief supports of the 
family ; his father has never really recovered his 
accident : he was the poor fellow that was knocked 
down bj a horse, about half a year since, close by 
your iron bridge ; the horse started at the train ; 
in fact, the family have a claim on your Company, 
in consequence, I consider," he added, laughing. 

*^ Well, I don't know about a claim ; but send the 
lad to me, and 1 11 see what can he done for him." 

" On Monday, then, he shall be with you. You 
will find him very quick at figures; he has a 
turn for them, and for mechanics and thafc kind of 
thing : I wish you could get him into the * Shed.' " . 

^' Aye, but that 's not so easily done, I can tell 
you ; besides, that's Saunders's business, not mine." 

Highly delighted was Eichard to find himself 
in any way employed at his favourite Railway ; 
and it was easy to see, that with the sanguine 
temper of youth, he looked upon this as but the first 
step to the height of his ambition — the " Shed." 

He worked so well with Mr. Parry, thafc after 
six weeks (the week or two turned out to be six), 
that gentleman passed him over to Mr. Saunders, 
the head engineer, who just then wanted an addi- 
tional hand in his ofiice, owing to the opening of 
a new branch line, which brought a large increase 
of bttsiness. 

Now it happened that in this ofiice was a very 
idle, good-for-nothing young man, who, against 
Mr. Saunders's wish, had been put in there to 
please one of the Directors. About a fortnight 
after Richard came, this youth had been set by 
Mr. Saunders to make a number of important 
xlculations, which w^re to be ready by the next 
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day, when they were to be laid before a meeting 
of Directors ; but instead of finishing them, he 
only did about half, and then thrusting them into 
his desk, yawned out, 

** What a bore it is, these plaguy calculations ! 
Saunders may do *em himself, — I shall go off to 
the river ; I '11 not bore myself working for him, 
I can tell him, such an evening as this 1 " — and 
off he went. In half an hour Mr. Saunders came 
in ; he was in a great hurry, and seeing no one 
there but Kichard, and a couple of older men who 
had nothing to do with this part of the business, 
he called to him, 

** Gough I has Philpot done those papers ? " 

" Not quite, I think. Sir," said Richard, who 
was sitting as if he were glued to the desk. 

" The young rascal I where 's he put 'em 1 " 
exclaimed Mr. Saunders, angrily. ** What does 
he mean by leaving the work half done, when I 
told him this morning they must be ready for me 
when I came back ! I want to look them over, 
for I can never be sure he is right. Here they 
are, half done as usual ! " said he, snatching them 
out of Philpot's desk ; " and they 're half-wrong 
now, I believe," he added, as his eye fell on an 
error. " Here," turning to Richard ; " Parry said 
you were a good hand at figures; look these over, 
and put a pencil mark against any you find 
wrong, it will save me some trouble : and when 
you 've done that, you may try your hand at finish- 
ing the rest. There, you see what's wanted ? " 

" Yes, Sir, I see." 

" Well, try your best. If you can't do them, 
I must sit up and do them myself; but I 've work 
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enough now to lasfc till two, and have to be off 
by six to-morrow in order to be back for the 
meeting. Master Philpot 's played this trick for 
the last time, I can tell him : he 's done his last 
day's work in my office, as sure as he 's alive ! 
I '11 not keep him for all the Sir Thomas What- 
d'ye-call-'ems in the county." 

" I think, 8ir, I can do these," said Richard, 
modestly, after he had looked at the papers; 
'' what time am I to bring them up, Sirl " 

•* Oh, I' 11 give you till ten o'clock, because I 
know you *11 keep your time." 

" Very well, Sir, I shall be sure to bring them." 

" Of course you will, my young fellow : done or 
undone, mind," said Mr. Saunders, rather sharply. 

Eichard set to work with all his mind ; and by 
half-past eight the papers were done: but still he 
felt a little uneasy lest they should not be quite 
correct; so he ran off with his packet to Mr. 
Robertson, who good-naturedly looked them over, 
and found them perfectly right. Richard went 
with a light heart to Mr. Saunders, whom he 
found still in his office. 

"You're a bit behind your time, my young 
fellow," said he, turning his face to the clock, 
which pointed a quarter past ten. 

** Yes Sir, I know I am ; but I wanted Mr. 
Robertson to look over the papers, to see they were 
all right, — I thought it might save you trouble : 
he says they 're quite correct." 

"Thank you, my lad; now you've saved me 
two hours' sleep to-night by doing that lazy 
rascal's work, and he shall pay you for it ; here's 
five shillings out of his week's pay." 
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** No, thank you, Sir ; I did it for you, not for 
Philpot; I don't want to have anything to do 
with him," answered Richard. 

" Stuff and nonsense ! he owes it you/' 

"No, thank you. Sir, I can't take it,'* said 
Richard, firmly. 

" Well^ I shall settle it some other way then," 
said Mr. Saunders: *'he shall not get the pay, 
while you do the work." 

Mr. Saunders's way of settling the matter was 
to turn Philpot out of his office, and put Richard 
in his place, which settlement came to pass the 
following week. 

Not many weeks after this, circumstances arose 
which caused us to leave St. Mark's, and settle far 
away upon the sea-coast. 

It was a comfort to feel that some of our best 
scholars were so far well provided for, and set for- 
ward in ways which, we hoped, might lead to their 
well-being both for this world and the next. But 
it was aliard struggle to part from them when it 
came to the last. We knew too well how easily 
blighted are the most promising blossoms, long 
before the season of fruit arrives ; in some in- 
stances, too, we already saw evil beginning to 
sprout forth. 

" What," said my husband, one day as we left 
the school, — " what shall we find these children if 
we come back in ten or twelve years ]" 

It was a thought for which I dared not frame 
an answer : one could only hope. 

The last week but one of our stay at St. Mark's 
had arrived, bringing with it all the hurry and 
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bustle of a removal, and, what was worse, all the 
pain of parting from those with whom we had 
been on terms of Christian intercourse and kind* 
ness for several years. Mr. Jervis was to preach 
his farewell sermon on the Sunday; and many 
were the inquiries made at our door, and from 
ourselves previously, as to when it was to be. 

That last Sunday at length arrived. The fare- 
well words were reserved chiefly for the evening 
service ; there was a full church in the morning 
also, but at night it was crowded, every place 
was filled; the seats near the pulpit lacked not 
one of the old people to whom they were appro- 
priated; the galleries were quite full ; we saw our 
poorer friends crushing to the front to get a place 
where they could " see him well,*' as they said. 
Foremost among these were the Goughs, whose 
place had never been vacant in time past. There, 
too, sat our old gardener, in one of my husband's 
coats, given to him as a parting gift, looking as 
proud of it as if it was just out of the tailor's 
shop. He, formerly, had seldom been seen at 
church, and had been led astray by the Mormon- 
ites ; but of late we had had reason to hope better 
things of him. The children came in crowds, and 
seemed as if of themselves they could have filled 
the church. In the pews were numbers of fiwtory 
people, — ^young people whom my husband had 
married, and whose children I had seen him bap- 
tize. Close by the pulpit stood an old friend of 
our housekeeper, whom I had never missed at 
church since I had been at St. Mark's : she had 
nearly lost both sight and hearing, but used to say, 
^' I can hear the minister, for he speaks so loud 
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and clear/* Next to her was old Philip Russell, 
who a few months back had left St. Mark's, to go 
with a married daughter to a manufacturing town 
in one of the midland counties, but w^as now, to 
his great delight, returned to " the old place," and 
his ^'blessed cathedral,*' as he called the plain 
brick church of St. Mark's, in which he had con- 
stantly worshipped ever since its first opening 
twenty years ago. 

The service seemed to have an unusual solem- 
nity; and notwithstanding the crowded congrega- 
tion, the greatest quiet prevailed. Mr. Jervis, in 
his sermon, dwelt * most on the many sins of 
omission, which he felt (as all Christian ministers 
who truly know themselves must feel) might be 
laid to his charge during his ministry at St. Mark's. 
He begged the forgiveness of all his people, as he 
had ever implored the pardon of his Saviour, for 
these his shortcomings. He also noticed those 
sins which he considered had been most glaring 
among his parishioners, entreating them to look to 
it, that their future pastor might not have the 
same fault to find. As chief in the list of these 
sins, he named the sad lack of real " family," or 
*' household" religion, as he called it, which was 
shown by so many parents, who, while they made 
a point of sending their children both to school 
and church, utterly neglected prayer at home, and 
the reading of God's word, and steady attendance 
at church themselves. " My brethren," said he, 
*' by the grace of God, clear yourselves from these 
sins ; let not your words teach your children one 
lesson, while your deed^ teach them another. Le^ 
not your next pastor have the pain of seeing * 

K 
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parents standing idle at their doors, in their 
working-clothes, on the Lord's-day, while he is 
taking their children to church. You will have 
to answer for their souls at the last day, far more 
than he or /. Set them, then, an example that 
they can follow in all respects ; for children are 
quick-sighted, and will soon see the slightest in- 
consistency — the least shiftiness in your lives. It 
is of no use acting the hypocrite to children ; for at 
their early age, sin and Satan have not yet wholly 
overcome or darkened that light of truth which a 
merciful God gives to every one — I mean Conscience, 
by which they are enabled to discern a falsehood the 
moment it is put before them. The inconsistent 
and hypocritical have no chance against a child, 
till they have shaken its faith in truth ; and when 
by that evil example that ruin is effected, most 
justly may we use our Saviour's words, and say, 
' Ye make him twofold more the child of hell than 
yourselves ;' for he learns to believe there is no 
such thing as Truth, and turns naturally to please 
himself by the indulgence of every lust and fancy 
of which the deceitful heart of man is capable. 
Eemember, the inconsistency of professing Chris- 
tians is the seed of infidelity. Shake a man's 
faith in the practical power of religion over those 
who profess it, and you will never make that man 
believe in the truth of its doctrines. The infidel, 
though he disbelieves God's word in the general^ 
fully feels the force of those words — * The tree is 
known by its fruits :' he knows that truth in the 
heart must produce goodness in the life ; his com- 
mon sense and e very-day experience teaches him 
this ; therefore, where he sees not good, he is quite 
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sure that truth does not exist. However little he 
may reaUy follow truth himself, he professes to 
abhor hypocrisy ; and, disgusted by it in others, 
he most naturally turns to open self-indulgence : 
* Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,' be- 
comes his rule of life. 

" My brethren, let truth be the object of our 
lives— the truth of God, which shall teach us truth 
towards Him, towards each other, towards our- 
selves — truth in word and deed — truth in thought 
and desire — living truth ; a sanctifying, loving 
principle, which shall be in us, and around us, 
and make us like unto Him whose special glory it 
is that He is the God of Truth. To Him, in your 
behalf, I shall ever pray, that He will lead and 
keep you and yours in the way of truth. For me 
and mine, I ask your prayers to the same end ; 
thus, though absent in the body, we may be 
present in the spirit unto the holiest influences, 
building up one another in our most holy faith, 
by those answers which are promised to effectual, 
fervent prayer. God be with you, my beloved 
brethren ;' and whether by loud rebuke, loving 
correction, or the gentler influences of the Spirit, 
He deal with you, still my prayer shall ever be, 
that the God of peace, that brought from the dead 
our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
may, through the blood of the everlastiug covenant, 
make you perfect in every good work to do his 
will, working in you that which is well pleasing in 
his sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
for ever and ever.*' 

He ceased. Then came the collect ; then the 
last benediction 1 — the last benediction 1 Oh ! it 
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is an awfiil moment when the pastor takes leave 
of the flock among whom he has laboured for 
years! Awful for him to think that there may 
be souls, whose blood shall be required at his 
hands — souls once within his reach for warning 
or rebuke; but he warned them not, or, scared bj 
the fear of man, rebuked them so &intlj as to &11 
short of the prophetic measure, ^^ Cry aloud, spare 
not I Shew my people their transgressions.** 
Awful for those who, warned, rebuked, or charmed, 
have yet turned the ear of the deaf adder, and 
gone on frowardly in the way of their own heart, 
changing the light that is in them to darkness. 
Thoughts such as these rushed across my mind, 
as we stood up to sing together for the last time 
the old hundredth Psalm, which Robertson had 
begged to have, instead of the usual voluntary, 
saying, '^ I cannot play the yoluntary when you 
leave, Sir; it has a cheerful sound, and we should 
wish to treat the day when you leaye us, more as 
a day of funeral. Besides, the congregation take 
no part in the voluntary ; in the solemn praises of 
the hundredth Psalm we can all join, young and 
old, and it will be a kind of &rewell to sing it 
once more together." 

The last notes of the organ died away ; the 
congregation passed into the churchyard. Those 
who knew us least went homewards at once ; but 
most of the old, and crowds of our scholars, lin- 
gered to say a last word — to promise their earnest 
prayers — to catch a parting smile, or gain a 
farewell pat upon the cheek. The Goughs, the 
Vaughans, and some others stood round us in a 
ffroup. Susan seized my hand, but could not 
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speak for crying. At length she whispered forth 
these simple words — " Oh, Ma'am, I am so sorry ! 
If you did hut know how sorry I " Her kindly 
face expressed all that her tongue refused to 
utter. Old Philip Kussell leaned his knotted 
hand upon his stick, and looking in our faces 
with the calm eye of one who has nearly finished 
his earthly journey, said, "Ay ! it's a world of 
partings ! — a world of partings 1 But if we meet 
again in heaven, that's far better ; no parting 
there 1 God bless you both, and if we meet no 
more here, we shall meet in heaven, where none 
can part us." 

We lingered with one and another till at last 
all the farewells were over, and we then all turned 
from the gate on our various ways. Our road 
lay straight through the Castlegate. The street 
was still crowded with children, who ran towards 
us to repeat their " Good-bye !" for children do 
not know the full force of a farewell, and, unlike 
grown people, can say it again and again. 

We left Riverside by the noon-train the next day. 
As the train turned out of the station, I looked 
through the window to give a last glance towards 
our parish, and saw (standing in a garden that 
overlooked the line) Bichard Gough. He brushed 
his hand across his eyes, and bent forward to 
catch sight of us. We waved our hands ; but 
steam has no feelings. Ten minutes, and we were 
out of sight of Riverside ; ten hours, and we had 
exchanged the mill-hand for the sailor — the green 
field for the blue sea. 







CHAPTER Vlh 



Mt readers must excuse me, if I now ask them 
to cross with me so broad a portion of time's 
stream as twelve years, by no nearer stepping- 
stones than such as a few extracts from the occa- 
sional letters of Mr. Robertson will supply. These, 
as from time to time they reached us in our seaside 
home, often gave the colour to our thoughts when, 
in leisure hours, we sat in the warm comers of the 
chalk-cliffs in the autumn evenings, gazing at the 
setting sun. To us, each letter was full of interest 
in all its parts ; but for a general reader, those 
'^nly which bear upon my story would have any 
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charm. I shall therefore give them merely in 
short extracts, which maj serve to introduce a 
relation or a fact as it occurred ; — 

[^Extracts Jrom Mr, Rchei^UorCs Letters ] 

^' My dear and honoured Sir, 

" It gave us the greatest pleasure to hear 
that jou and Mrs. Jervis are well, and that you 
continue to find jour new residence so desirable. 
You say that your hearts are still oflten in our 
poor Oastlegate, and that you sometimes are 
tempted to wish yourselves there again. Dear 
Sir, this feeling meets with a response in the 
breasts of numbers of your old parishioners, for 
your kindness is held in lively remembrance, 
You will be sorry to learn, that one who often 
experienced it is now beyond its reach. Poor old 
Philip Russell died last night, of mere old age. 
He had been gradually fading away for some 
weeks. His daughter, Mrs. Grain, .was anxious 
he should have the doctor; but he said, * No 
doctor can cure old age. 1 * ve no disease except sin, 
and none but the Great Pl^stcian can care thatj 
I don't look for health till I reach that {leavenly 
country where " the inhabitant shall no more say 
I am sick;" then all will be well^' You were 
not forgotten. When last I saw Philip, he said, 
* Tell him that I remember him, ay, and her, 
too, whenever I pray, I think I see *em now, as 
they stood by the church wh^n we parted. I told 
'em we should never see one another again till wq 
met in heaven, God be with 'em I' 
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* * * I have nothing particular to say of 
our present set of scholars ; there are good and 
bad here, as elsewhere. Of jour old set I have 
some news. Peter Davies is turning out a steady 
young fellow, I am glad to say, and was taken 
on at the mill as a ' full-time hand ' six months' 
back. His father and mother have done well by 
him, and they are reaping their reward ; but he 
was, a few years back, enough to have worn out even 
a mother's patience ; but I need not tell you, Sir, 
what Peter Dayies was. * ♦ * * « 
I had by chance a little business with Mr. 
Saunders the other day, and, before ever he 
entered on it, he burst out into praises of Richard 
Gough. You perhaps know, Mr. Saunders is 
rather a strange kind of gentleman, and a little 
thing often makes him take a stroug opinion 
about any one. The day I saw him, he was full 
of a history of Richard's cleverness about a pump, 
which has lately been put up in Mrs. Saunders's 
kitchen. He talked so familiarly of it, that I 
must try and tell you in his own words : — 

" ^ This pump, you see, Robertson, was the 
bother of my life 1 morning, noon, and night, it 
was all the same 1 The cook grumbled because 
it was always out of order, and my wife grumbled 
because the cook grumbled, and I grumbled be- 
cause my wife grumbled, and the landlord grum- 
bled because we all grumbled, and set on me, 
saying, an engineer ought to be able to know 
what put a pump out of order, without bothering 
his landlord every time the cook has " no water 
to wash tea-things with.' " " Sir," said I, " my 
business is with engines,, not tea-pots; nor pumps 
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neither, when it's my landlord's duty to see 'em 
put right ;" and with that, Mr. Robertson, I left 
him, for I had to be off to Birmingham. And 
when I came back, will you believe it? if I didn't 
find my wife in the kitchen with the pump- 
maker and young Gough, in high consultation 
oyer the pump 1 The cook had said '' it was no 
use to ask master, and she'd see if young Gough 
couldn't set it right; he'd put the clock right, 
and maybe he 'd settle the pump." So there he 
was talking as learnedly of " valves," and " power,'* 
and all the rest of it, as any of us could. The 
young fellow had found out, what I had never had 
time to see, that Smith, who's a common country 
bungler^ had over-reckoned the power of his 
machinery, and was expecting to raise the water 
a distance it was next to impossible to bring it 
without twice the force. The man, of course, was 
certain there was no fault with the pump, and 
laid the mischief on th£ cook ; and then the cook 
began to scold the man, and my wife began to 
scold them both; and I, not knowing whether my 
turn might not come next, said, " Well ! ladies 
and gentlemen, I have not time to stay while 
you're settling the wrongs of this question, but I 
think if my friend Mr. Smith here will just 
listen to Gough, between them they '11 discover 
the rights of it ; and so good morning to you." 
Well ! the young fellow set to work, and made 
Smith see where he was wrong, and I've had my 
wife, and my cook, and my pump in a good 
humour ever since.' 

" I told Mr. Saunders that Richard had always 
had a turn for mechanics; and that so far as 
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I had been able to teach him, he was a mathema- 
tician; and I knew in his spare time he had, 
since leaving mj hands, taught himself what 
he could. Upon which, Mr. Saunders told me, 
that on questioning Richard further after this 
little matter of the pump, he found that he had 
made great friends with the 'foreman of the 
fitters,' (that is, Ridgeway, — the man who, under 
Mr. Saunders, has chief care of the engines,) and 
that Ridgeway, finding the interest Richard took 
in mechanics, and seeing he was a cleyer young 
fellow, had given him a good deal of information 
on the subject. ' Indeed,' said Mr. Saunders, 
' Ridgeway tells me that if I wanted a hand in 
the Locomotive department, I couldn't do better 
than push Gough forward in that line, instead of 
keeping him in my office with a pen behind his 
ear.' You will think, dear Sir, that I am send- 
ing you a book instead of a letter ; but I thought 
you would be glad to hear that Richard is still 
in favour, and that you would see better the sort 
of master he has, if I used Mr. Saunders's own 
words. ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

* * * * I am always sorry when my let- 
ters, dear Sir, contain any news of your old pa- 
rishioners likely to give pain. You may recollect 
Mrs. Young, of the toflFy-shop, by the * Engine 
and Tender;' she has of late turned her house 
into a meeting-place for the Mormon ites ; and by 
what I hear, there are likely to be sad doings 
amongst them. Grain tells me that the tale goes, 
that she is to marry the head preacher; but, as 
you know, that sect are not over particular as' to 
"carriage. The Mormonites are growing rather 
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strong amongst the lower Castlegate folks; but 
I have not heard of their mischievous doctrines 
spreading to the more respectable. Those whom 
I am most afraid for are the joung people at the 
factory; for a new thing is very taking to 
them, and some have already tried one or two 
styles of dissenting doctrine, which shows an un- 
steadiness of mind too often found among young 
people. I think also, Sir, that a kind of religious 
vanity, and the love of notoriety, finds more food 
amongst some dissenting bodies, than in our own 
Church, (at least it seems so to me,) and these are 
sad snares for young people : all that telling of 
' experiences' in public, and being noted as having 
* the gift,' must lead many astray. While I men- 
tion one parishioner whose course you will regret, 
I am glad to be able to tell of seeming improve- 
ment in another. Anne Redman has got on at the 
factory again, after being three years absent : she 
has lived with her grandmother, in the country, 
during most of this time, for her father would not 
have her idle at home any longer. You will 
recollect when you left St. Mark's she was olBT the 
mill without any chance of getting work there 
again. She was almost too young for service ; and, 
indeed, her mother could not hear of any place 
for her. Her grandmother having died, she is 
now come back, and I have persuaded Mr. Hard- 
man tp try her again; for the Baptist preacher at 
Leaton came to me about her, and spoke of her 
in such high terms that I thought it right to do 
something for her. My fear is, that she has been 
made sadly too much of at Leaton, where her 
grandmother, a really good old MromaD,was agreaj 
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person among the Baptists. Anne very soon gave 
me io understand that I was greatlj behind in 
godly knowledge; and, however true that may be, 
it was hardly fitting in her to tell me so in the 
manner she did. However, dear Sir, I have not 
forgotten what you said in your last letter, as to 
trying, whenever a fault is found with one, to be- 
lieve the truth of the accusation, in order to make 
one more diligent and watchful to guard against 
the faults in future." « ♦ * 

*' Dear Sir, 

*^ I promised to let you know as soon as I 

heard from the superintendent at D . She 

gives a most satisfactory report of Jane Yaughan, 
who has now been with them a month. Mr. 
Tatham says, they have not had so promising a 
scholar since the Training School opened; and 
that is a good deal to say. He seems to have 
given a most strict examination in all branches ; 
which makes his praise the more valuable. Jane 
is to stay two years. We shall miss her very much 
in this school, for there is no one at present who 
can well take her place. Our rector thinks of 
Sarah Griffiths being brought forward, and I sup- 
pose she is the best weshsdl get; but, though she 
is growing up a good, steady, sensible girl, she has 
not near the ability of Jane, * * ♦ We have had 
but few changes of late in the Castlegate. Old 
Martha is still alive, and as constant as ever 
in her place in church; she is an example to 
many who are running after all kinds of * new 
lights* and follies. The Mormonites are increas* 
«»iflf a good deal, I grieve to say; but they have 
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not drawn away any from the Church. Their 
people are mostly from among those whom you 
used to call ' street-door worshippers.' The Find- 
lays have joined the meetings at Mrs. Young*s; 
— but, as you know, we never saw any at church 
from their house, since the young people left the 
school. Harriet is going on but badly, I fear; 
she has got her mother s loud tongue, follows her 
fashions in dress, and is too often to be seen 
lounging up and down the town of an evening, 
with an idle set of young folks that have grown 
up since you left. 

'* P. S. — Richard Gough has just been in here 
in high spirits to tell us that Mr. Saunders has 
been speaking to him about putting him into the 
Locomotive department. Mr. Saunders told him 
there is now a chance for him ; but said, in his 
funny way, * You must make up your mind to lay 
by the genteel^ except on a Sunday ; — however, if 
the paper-cap fills your pocket better than the quill, 
the ladies will admire you all the more, I dare 
say ; and that's what you young fellows think of.' 
(My wife would have me put in Mr. Saunders's 
nonsense, — as she says, to amuse Mrs. Jervis, and 
tells me to add, that she thinks Richard quite a 
fine-looking young man.) I ought to mention 
that kbout a year since, his old friend, Mr. Gilbert, 
came here, to take the place of Second Engineer, 
under Mr. Saunders ; and that he found Richard 
out at once, and has been giving up a great deal 
of spare time to him in an evening, getting him 
on in mechanics, so as to fit him for the place he 
is now to have.' '' 
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" Dear and honoured Sir, 

" I hare been quite troubled to leave your 
last kind letter unanswered so long; but my 
school-work has been very heavy, owing to the 
examination coming on; and we have rather a 
slow set in the school now : added to which, our 
night-school has opened in greater force than 
ever. I lay this growth in our numbers in great 
measure (as far as I speak of our railway scholars, 
that is,) to Richard Gough's influence among the 
young men and boys in the Locomotive depart- 
ment. Ever since he has been there, he has tried 
to get the younger fellows to spend their time 
profitably of an evening, and has persuaded many 
to join our library; this has proved a sort of 
introduction to the night-school, which is really 
a grand sort of affair to what it was in its first be- 
ginning. We have now quite a staff of first-rate 
masters, — our rector at the head, next Mr. Gilbert, 
Richard's friend, then Richard himself, and of 
course your humble servant, — so that we are 
grown proud, and call it in joke the 'Evening 
College.' ♦♦•**♦ 

" Your merry friend, Eliza James, is obliged to 
leave her place in order to come home and nurse 
her mother, who is fast breaking up. Her 'hus- 
band has been in sad trouble for her, as most of 
the nursing fell on him; but he tells me now 
that his mind is pretty easy about her, for that 
Eliza is so handy, and keeps everything together 
in the house so well, that he feels his wife will 
have things as comfortable as their small means 
can procure. The girl has grown up a fine. 
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bouncing, good-tempered lass, and never makes 
a trouble of anything. * * * ♦ * 

" Nathan Findlaj has been turned out of the 
Mill ; he was impudent to Mr. Hardman one day 
something about wages, and Mr. Hardman warned 
him to mind what he was after, or it would be 
the worse for him. The next week he tried it 
again, and at last swore at Mr. Hardman, and 
used all manner of rough words, just when the 
* hands ' were coming by to the office to be paid, 
on the Friday; so of course Mr. Hardman very soon 
settled the matter, and turned him off. He is now 
shuffling about the streets with more time on his 
hands than money in his pockets ; and I expect 
the next move he will make, will be to turn 
Mormonite preacher, for he has been very forward 
amongst the folks at Mrs, Young's." * » ♦ 

" Dear and honoured Sir, 

"I have a great piece of news to tell; 
and though it is good in many respects, I feel 
more as if it were ill news. I am following your 
had example, and leaving St. Mark's. It costs 
me a good deal to do this ; but my health of late 
has not been what it used to be, and the doctor 
tells me I ought to try and get further south. 
Under this advice I sent in an application for 
a schoolmastership in Hampshire, and to-day's 
post brought me word of my appointment as 

master of G SchooL I did not like to tell 

you our plans before, fearing you might urge me 
to stay; and feeling that prudence forbids that, 
and yet being willing enough to do so, I did not 
dare to let your advice and mj.own * '* 
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tion join company, le&t you should be too many 
for me. 

"Our rector has been uncommonly kind in 
this matter, and given me eyery assistance and 
recommendation. I heard of the school through 
Mr. Gilbert, whose relatives are in that neigh- 
bourhood, and who also kindly forwarded my 
views. We feel very thankful that it has pleased 
God to order our going so comfortably, and to 
give me as it appears a sphere of duty where I 
may hope still, by his grace, to work for Him. 
The school is a free foundation, belonging to one 
of the town charities — the number of scholars 
not to exceed sixty : the master is allowed a 
small salary to provide an usher; the pay is good 
— ninety pounds per annum and a house. I have 
one great comfort in leaving, as respects the girls' 
school ; Jane Vaughan is just appointed mistress. 

She has been four years, in all, at D ; two 

years in the Training School, and two years in the 
Practising School, as assistant, by Mr. Tatham's 
special desire. She is as promising a teacher as 
I ever saw, though young. The rector was a 
little afraid of having so young a person ; but he 
has heard of a man of age and experience to take 
my place, and Mr. Tatham promises to provide 
him with a superior under-mistress, so that he 
decided on taking Jane. — You are aware Miss 
More went to her new situation two months 
since ; she is very comfortable, and seems to have 
bettered herself by the change, for the work here 
had become much too heavy for her. 

" As this is probably the last letter I shall send 
"•om St. Mark's, you will excuse me if I lengthen 
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it by adding whatever news there is of your old 
parishioners. Thomas Gough is looking ill, and 
I doubt there is trouble hanging oyer that family, 
for he is going down the hill apace, as the saying 
is. Richard is getting on beyond our best ex- 
pectations ; and is so good a son, that I have no 
fear of Mrs. Gough's coming to a pinch ; besides, 
her health is very good, and now that Polly is 
growing up, she is enlarging her laundry busi- 
ness so as to make a good thing of it. — William 
Vaughan has taken Greenfields, (that small milk 
farm that lies along the railway, about half a mile 
from the ' Shed.') He is still with Mr. Hope, but 
has risen to be bailiff. Mrs. Vaughan looks after 
the cows ; and they have young James as ' odd 
man,' and a very odd man he makes, but a good- 
tempered honest fellow. Jane will live at home, 
which is very well, as it gives her a walk every 
day, without which she might not keep her health, 
having to spend so many hours in school.— rMrs. 
James died two months since, after much suffer- 
ing. My wife used to see her constantly, and you 
would be pleased to hear her accounts of Eliza's 
affection and dutiful attention to her mother: 
she required nursing day and night, and Eliza 
never gave in to the last. Jasper James has now 
moved to one of those cottages on the hill, in 
order that his son William may be nearer to his 
work at Greenfields. — Nathan Findlay, by some 
means or other, has got employed at the station as 
a porter. I suppose they chose him for his size, 
for I do not think his countenance would have 
got him the place; it is worse than ever, since 
his absence in Wolverhampton, where he has bee^* 
l3 
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the last jear ; and not in the best of company, 
as I learnt from a man who worked at the same 
works." » * * ♦ • 

" Dear and honoured Friends, 

** I cannot leave the place where ] spent 
six years so happily under your authority, without 
writing from thence a few lines to thank you 
again for all the kindness you then showed me. 
It may seem strange to you, dear Sir, who keep 
no account nor remembrance of your many kind 
deeds, that we should send thanks for kindnesses 
received so many years ago ; but we have better 
memories, and cannot part from all the associa- 
tions which connect you with this place, without 
bidding you, as it were, a second time ' good bye,' 
and adding to our farewell our most grateful 
acknowledgments for all past favours. * * * 

" P.S. — I think you will be as pleased as I am 
with a little instance of kind gratitude I have 
just met with. Richard Gough has been in to 
bring me a parting present, — *Leighton's Com- 
mentary on St. Peter,' — saying I was to look on 
it as a token of his regard and gratitude for all 
I have been the means of doing for him. He 
forgets that to help one who is willing to help 
himself is always a pleasure.** 




CHAPTER VIII. 

On a beautiful afternoon in September, some five 
years after the date of Mr. Robertson's last letter, I 
took up my sketch-book and went down to the sea- 
shore to make a drawing of the west side of the bay, 
on the other side of which lay the fishing village in 
•which we had found a home. Mr. Jervis was gone 
to see some of the shepherds' families who lived in 
a valley among the South-Downs, about two miles 
off; for our parishioners were not wholly employed 
in the fishery, some being engaged in the care of 
the immense flocks of sheep which are yearly raised 
upon the South-Downs. It was very hot, and I 
walked slowly down the steep rough path, which, 
winding round the cliffs, led to the beach. "" 
shabby-looking grass, which grew in tuft 
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and there, was parched and withered, and would 
scarceljhave been acknowledged as grass bj its 
country relatives. Even the yellow sea-poppy, 
with its long spike-like seed-pods, showed scarcely 
a flower. Certainly, said I to myself, the beauty 
of seaside scenery does not lie in its coast vegeta- 
tion. But my eyes were resting on the ground 
when this thought crossed my mind : I raised 
them ; a turn round the cliff had caused me to 
face the west ; there hung the sun in the fulness 
of September's glory ; broken clouds of every form 
and colour surrounded it ; overhead was deep blue 
sky; the far point of the bay and distant shore 
glowed in a golden haze, while the nearer land- 
scape, showing more of the natural colours of its 
various parts, seemed like a gilded rainbow. All 
this glory was reflected on the waves, — if the 
gentle heaving which disturbed the ocean deserve 
the name of waves ; the tide was just at the full, 
yet made no more than a narrow white fringe as 
it rolled heavily up the shingles. I took my 
stand half-way up the beach, so as to bring into 
my sketch a group of boats and men preparing 
to start on the night's voyage : the dark masts of 
the boats cut sharply against the glowing sky, 
which in its exceeding brightness made the group 
look almost black, and gave unusual force to the 
long shadows thrown by all objects. At this 
point then I commenced my sketch; and was 
soon so engrossed in my occupation as to lose all 
thought of anything but the scene I was endea- 
vouring to copy. 

Before long, the sound of feet crushing through 
^ " shingle, accompanied by shouts and laughter^ 
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told me that the school-children were free, and 
that I must no longer expect to enjoy the scene 
undisturbed. "There's Mrs. Jervis, painting!" 
exclaimed some one ; and in a minute eight or 
ten crowded round me. Their curiosity and in- 
terest at last became troublesome; for the two 
most eager, forgetting that they were not made of 
glass, planted themselyes right in front of me. 
This would never do; so, ranging them on each 
side of my stool, I made them try to repeat that 
hymn of Dr. Watts', beginning, " How fine has 
the day been : " this had the desired effect, for 
those who only came to idle soon went away, and 
the others, who were really interested, readily 
paid this price for the sight, and remained quietly 
by. One by one they went away, and 1 was 
again alone. 

By-and-by, I was conscious of some one stand- 
ing beside me ; but believing it to be Mr. Jervis, 
who had promised to meet me on the beach, only 
said, without raising my head, as I added some 
finishing touches — 

" Well ! my dear, here am I still, you see. 
What do you think of my performance?" with 
this, I turned the sketch-book for him to see, and 
looked up for his answer ; but to my surprise and 
slight dismay I saw, not Mr. Jervis, but a fine- 
looking young man, with a nice delicate-looking 
young woman on his arm. They gave an inquiring 
look in my face, and half smiled ; but meeting no 
response from me, hesitated to speak. All in a 
second it flashed across me, in a sort of dream, 
that I knew their faces ; and, in a sudden im- 
pulse, I exclaimed, " Do I know you ?" 
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" I think we know you, Ma*am. Mrs. Jervis ?" 
said the young man, in a voice that seemed quite 
familiar to me. 

** And who is it that knows me, whom I am so 
ungracious as not to rememher ?** I answered. 

*' Bichard Gough and Jane Vaughan," thej 
replied ; '' tlvat was,"* added the young man with 
a smile, as he looked first at me, and then at his 
companion, who answered with a hlush. I jumped 
up in the greatest surprise, throwing over in the 
act some of my drawing materials, which Bichard 
with a ready attention gathered together again. 

"Weill this is an unexpected pleasure!" I 
exclaimed. "But what in the world hrings you 
so far from Biyerside? and how did you come 
here and find your way to me ?" 

** Oh, Ma'am, we went first to your house, and 
the servant told us you were out. "When we 
asked how long you would be absent, and said we 
particularly wished to see you, she offered to go 
and look for you, saying you were on the beach, 
drawing ; but we thought it a liberty to give you 
the trouble of coming up, and ventured to come 
and disturb you in this way." 

" I am glad to see you anywhere. And how 
well you are both looking 1" 

" I think you are looking very well, Ma'am," 
said Jane. "How is Mr. Jervis f 

" Oh ! I'm grown an old woman, Jane. Mr. 
Jervis is very well, I am thankful to say. I 
expect him every minute. He was to meet me 
here. How astonished he will be I It is very 
curious ! Only this morning we were talking 
about you two, and wondering what you were 
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doing. One of our ideas seems to have agreed 
with your own," I added, laughing. 

" Well, Mrs. Jervis, I'm sure, you will say / 
could not have done better I" said Richard. 

" Some did talk," said Jane, with a look of 
gentle mischief ; '^ but I don't know that I could 
expect much more." 

" Ah, well 1 " said I, " it is a matter people 
must please themselves in : and I think, by your 
looks, both of you seem pretty well satisfied : is it 
not so?" They looked at one another, and in 
that look my question was answered. " But here 
comes Mr. Jervis," said I, "let us see if he will be 
as forgetful as I was." 

Mr. Jervis came slowly up to the spot where we 
stood. He gave an inquiring look at my compa- 
nions, and I perceived that by the time he reached 
us, he had made a fair guess as to Richard; but 
pretending not to know him, he said gravely to 
me, " You do not introduce me to your friends V* 

" No ; I thought you would know an old friend. 
Mr. Richard Gough." 

"And Mrs* Richard Gough, I suppose !" said 
Mr. Jervis, smiling. " May I make bold to ask 
who she was before she obtained that title )" 

" Jane Vaughan," I answered. 

" There, Jane," said Richard, " I told you Mr. 
Jervis would recollect me better than you ! It's 
the only quarrel we've had yet, Sir, which of us 
you'd remember best. Jane was so jealous, she 
wouldn't hear of your recollecting me better than 
her." 

" Very sorry to throw the weight on the gen- 
tleman's side," said my husband, laughing, " but 
truth compels me. I did remember you at once ; 
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bufc Miss Jane — beg pardon — Mrs. Gough had 
quite grown out of my recollection. Well, I am 
very glad to see you both. And now tell us what 
brings you into our part of the world : for we 
must not flatter ourselves that we are your only 
inducement for taking so long a journey." 

" Business brought me down here, certainly, Sir ; 
but it's pleasure that keeps me. I came with Mr. 
Qilbert. He wished me to see some plans that 
are being carried out at Camden Town, and said 
he would treat me if I would bring Jane. She 
was nowise unwilling, haying never been to 
London ; and then, when we bad got there, he 
said, *Now, you'll be very shabby people if you 
don't run down and see Mr. and Mrs. Jervis; and 
remember, I pay ; and, what's more, I'll make it 
all right with Mr. Saunders.' We did not like to 
take advantage of his kindness at first ; but he 
wouldn't hear of anything else, and so here we are." 

" Then you have only just come from London ? " 

"Yes, Ma'am." 

" In that case you must want something to eat 
and drink by this time." 

"Ah, Ma'am, you've not forgotten the old 
country fashion," said Jane, laughing. " You 
used to say, the Riverside folks could never do 
anything without eating and drinking." 

" Very good things in their places, Jane," said 
I. "After your journey you must be hungry, 
or, at any rate, thirsty, such an evening as 
this. Let us go home, and when you have re- 
freshed yourselves we will have a good talk over 
old days, and hear how all the old folks in the 
Castlegate are." 

" Thank you, Ma'am. We hoped, if we found you 
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at home, to spend an hour or two, and so made 
a bargain with the man that brought us over." 

" Oh ! but you must stay all night," said my 
husband ; " I can't pack off old parishioners in 
that fashion. The ladies will arrange it, I dare 
say, even if you are unprovided with a carpet-bag." 

" Thank you, Sir ; if it won't be trespassing. 
We shall be at no loss, for we did not know where 
we might have to put up to-night, and have not 
parted from our luggage." 

" Ah, well ! then come along," said I, "and* let 
us take you home." But it was their first sight 
of the sea, and they were so charmed with it that 
it was not without difficulty we persuaded them 
to leave the beach ; and no wonder, for as the 
evening drew on, the scene became each moment 
more beautiful. 

Our tea-supper that night proved a long busi- 
ness. There was so much to be said and heard, 
that the meal dragged on to twice its usual length, 
and it was far into the night before we came even 
to the half of what had to be heard. 

The history of Richard's own rise was simple 
enough. He had done his duty with industry and 
intelligence, and had taken every pains to increase 
his knowledge, so as to fit him for his business. 
It was therefore no wonder that, after thirteen 
years' steady perseverance (God having blessed 
him with health), he found himself greatly risen 
in the world. But, by the course he had taken, 
he had done better than raise himself in the world, 
for he had looked upon his daily work as a duty 
to be done to the glory of God, and had en- 
deavoured to honour Him in it, and thus obtain 

M 
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that best of blessings, the answer of a good con- 
science towards Qod. 

Richard was in the situation Mr. Ridgewaj had 
held. Jane had been obliged to give up the school 
when they married ; but knowing she would have 
time to spare intended taking a few day scholars ; 
" For," said she, "it would be a shame for Richard to 
be working hard, while I was sitting idle at home." 

When I came down stairs the next morning our 
guests were just entering the hall, having been up 
early to enjoy a walk on the beach before break- 
fast. They were obliged to leave us that night ; 
but not before we had learnt most that remained 
to be heard of our old friends at Riverside, 
of whom no particular tidings had reached us 
during the last five years. 

Richard had lost his father about two years 
ago ; and in consequence of having to assist his 
mother, in a measure, had waited for a couple of 
years before he would marry. He had taken a 
small house for his mother near the Yaughans, at 
Greenfields, and had supplied her at first with 
means to carry on her business. Charles, his elder 
brother, who was gardener to a gentleman in the 
country, came home to live with her, and had 
taken a market-garden, which was answering well. 
Polly was at home, and very helpful; so that 
though Susan had aged a good deal, and was much 
shaken by her husband's death, Richard had no 
further cause for anxiety on her account. 

Eliza James was still Eliza James, and kept her 
father very comfortable in his old age. Her 
sisters were all either married or from home. 
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^' And so, Mrs. Gough, Eliza has not followed 
your example yet," said my husband; " but I sup- 
pose she means to do ]" 

« Well, indeed, Sir, I can't say." 

" There was a talk of Peter DaYies,"said Richard, 
laughing; "but I haven't heard anything of it 
lately." 

" Oh, Eichard, it was only Polly's nonsense, 
you know," said Jane. "Eliza's not likely to 
leave her father ; she would not wish to do that, 
now he is old and lonely." 

"Ah, well, we don't know; there's no saying, 
Mrs. Gough, what foolish things people will do," 
answered Mr. Jervis ; " besides, she might get 
some one to join their party, without having to 
leave her father." 

" No, Sir, indeed I don't think she has anything 
of the kind in her thoughts; and I'm sure it 
wouldn't do to bring Peter Davies among them, 
fo^ he'll always have a queer temper as long as he 
lives," answered Jane, laughing. 

" Come now, Jane, don't you go to say anything 
against Peter," said Eichard, "he's a great friend 
of mine ; Eliza has good-temper enough for both." 

"Well ! she'll never have any for .him." 

" And pray what is Peter Davies doing now ? I 
wonder if he remembers the feeling of my knuckles 
on his head 1" said Mr. Jervis, laughing ; " many 's 
the 'flick' he's had from me." 

Eichard shook with laughter at this school re- 
collection, as he answered — 

"And the best friends he ever had, your 
knuckles and Mr. Eobertson's log, Sir! — he says 
so now himself. He is one of the head over- 
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lookers at the factory; we call him the rich 
bachelor, and often have a fling at him for not 
getting a wife : however, he has the more time to 
spare for the rector's night-classes." 

"And how are they going on, by-the-bye ?'* 
said I. 

"Oh! capitally, Ma'am, even though we have 
lost Mr. Robertson. You can't tell what a help 
Peter Davies has been to them in his small way, 
both with teaching and books : he says he 's no 
one to save his money for, (his father and mother 
not wanting help,) and as school was the making 
of him he feels it a duty to do something in 
return." 

" Now, that is what one likes to hear of," said 
Mr. Jervis; "that is the seed bringing forth 
thirty fold; that shows that good works do not 
die in the generation which gives rise to them, 
but that they are a perpetual blessing." 

" How pleased Mr. Robertson would be!" said I. 

After breakfast we took the Goughs a long walk 
to see a very fine view at one point of the clifi*s ; 
and as we went, we gathered still more intelligence 
of our old parishioners. 

" What," said Mr. Jervis, " is become of that 
fellow that you had the quarrel with, Gough 1 I 
never expected any good of him. Findlay was hie 
name, — a very good-for-nothing lad." 

" He is in Australia, Sir." 

" Country's expense, or his own ?" 

" The country's, I am sorry to say. Sir. It's a 
very bad business altogether, and one which I un- 
" Ttunately got mixed up with as a witness, which 
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was very painful to me, for Findlaj has had a 
spite against me ever since we were lads together.*' 

"What did he dor 

" A rohberj at the goods-station, Sir. He was 
porter there for some years. There were com- 
plaints from time to time about missing goods, but 
it could not be brought home to our station, for 
there was mischief going on at the other end of the 
line too, mixed up with this, as it afterwards turned 
out. At last, one time when Mr. Parry was ill, and 
all the management fell on the under station-mas- 
ter, they got too bold, and we found them out." 

"And how did you discover it 1" said my 
husband. 

" It was a strange way it came out. At the 
back of our shed, if you remember, Sir, there was 
a long piece of waste ground — ^a place where all 
manner of rubbish was thrown : some of the men 
had been allowed to put up pig-sties there, and 
one thing or other. Well, Findlay had got a lot 
of fancy fowls there, things he brought from Wol- 
verhampton with him : he was often tending them, 
between times, and used to bring rascally-looking 
fellows with him now and then, as he said, Ho price 
them.' Late one evening, Mr. Gilbert and I were 
round there, stepping some of the ground to make 
a rough guess whether there was space for an 
addition which Mr. Saunders wanted to have made 
to the shed, and we saw Findlay, and one of these 
fellows, wheeling a barrel towards his hen-house : 
it was too dusk to see, at that distance, what sort 
of barrel it was, and we did not think anything 
more of it ; but he came out of his way to pass us 
as he brought back the empty truck, and s- 
M 3 
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• I've been taking a barrel of meal for my fowls — 
the young 'uns are just ready for meal and 'tatoes.' 
— * Hum/ said Mr. Gilbert, * that chap must find 
his fowls a good speculation, if he can buy a barrel 
of meal at a time for them.* *' 

" And that," said I, " made you think all was 
not right?" 

" No, Ma'am, we were busy, and we thought no 
more of it : but the next day, Mr. Saunders was 
in a great way because he had not received a cask 
of oil that was ordered from Liverpool, and he 
went on pretty sharply both with Mr. Gilbert and 
me, as if it was by our neglect. That evening, 
Mr. Gilbert asked me, when work was over, to go 
again and measure the ground more accurately. 
While I was about it, I had to stir a lot of old iron 
that lay near the hen-house ; it fell down with a 
great clatter and started off a hen that was on her 
nest inside. She was so frightened that she fiew 
out of the house, burst open the netting that was 
over the open part of the pen, and flew across my 
arm. When I looked down at my sleeve it was all 
over oil : this seemed very odd, and set me think- 
ing. I peeped through the niches of the boards into 
the pen ; and there, hid behind a lot of old iron, and 
other refuse from the station, stood an oil-cask." 

" And then, I suppose," said I, " you sent for 
the police." 

" No, Ma'am, I named it to Mr. Gilbert, not 
liking to tell Mr. Saunders, because he's rather 
hasty. Mr. Gilbert went to the police, and from 
this matter of the oil, they were able to trace out 
the gang. The guard of the goods-train swore to 

>.ving seen the cask into the train, and to its 
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being safe half-way on the road. In the end, it 
turned out that besides this, Nathan had been 
concerned in a heavy robbery at Wolverhampton; 
so of course, Sir, it could end but one way." 

" But, Richard," said I, " how in the world did 
the hen get into the oil V 

"Why, Ma'am, that is a strange part of the 
history, certainly; but we supposed the way was 
this : the cask was standing on a lot of bricks, to 
allow for the tapping, and in tapping it, they had 
spilt some of the oil into the nest-box, which was 
on the ground just below. You see, they would 
not dare to sell the whole cask at once, for fear of 
being found out." 

** 1 tell you vhat, Gough," said Mr. Jervis, *' the 
old saying, * well begun is half done,' is true in 
men's moral character as it is in their handy- 
crafts. Findlay set out ill, and his father and 
mother had done so before him. Your father and 
mother began well, and set you all off well ; and, 
by the grace of God, you have been enabled to 
continue in this good way. It is just this good or 
bad beginning that makes or mars so many souls." 

" Indeed, Sir, I believe it. I always say of us, 
that we can never repay what our father and 
mother did for us," answered Richard. 

" Dishonesty seems to have been Findlay 's great 
temptation. It was some cheating business you 
and he quarrelled over in old times," said I. 

" Yes, Ma'am ; but I am sorry to say he was 
pretty much in other things, what he was as to 
honesty ; and, what is worse, he was the ruin of 
others besides himself." 

" How came they to take such a fellow at t^ 
railway V* asked my husband. 
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" Why, you see, Sir, he was uncommonly strong, 
and they must have men that can do the work ; 
besides, they did not know much about him. He 
left us once, and went back to Wolverhampton, 
but, like the bad penny, soon returned. You 
know he turned Mormonite preacher, and they 
have very loose notions on many points : he carried 
out their doctrines in some ways till even his own 
people couldn't stand it. But the whole of that 
set who turned Mormonites came to no good end; 
about six or eight of them went off to America — 
to their * holy city,' as they call it : I don't fancy 
they added to its holiness, by what I heard of their 
goings on in Liverpool, before the vessel sailed." 

" No, Richard," said Mr. Jervis, " there is not 
much holiness of life, even as this world judges, 
where there is no belief in God's word." 

We had now reached the point of view ; they 
were greatly delighted with it, and we remained 
some time, admiring first one part and then an- 
other. By-and-by Richard was evidently ready 
for another move, and turning to Mr. Jervis, said, 

" Is there time for us to go a little iiirther, Sir?" 

" Oh ! yes, there is time enough," answered he, 
" but I think these ladies have walked as far as 
they can ; — perhaps they will rest here while we 
goon?" 

We agreed to this arrangement; and while 
they were away, my woman's curiosity broke out 
on one point, and made me say to Jane, " Now, 
Jane, tell me how it was you and Richard came 
♦o an understanding." 

' Well, Ma'am, I suppose much like other 
ole," she replied, laughing. 
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" Ah, but there was somebegiDning; — jon may 
as well tell me at once now^ Jane, — ^and make haste, 
else they will be back before you hare done." 

" Oh ! Ma'am, you're too bad ! I'm hardly used 
to talk about it yet," (They had been married 
only two months.) 

" Now, I promise I won't tell Mr. Jervis; be- 
sides we are too old folks to joke over such 
matters, even if we thought joking was right 
upon such subjects." 

'' Well, Ma'am, I know you ask in kindness, so 
I don't mind telling you perhaps. Between the 
time Mr. Robertson left, and my coming back to 
Riverside, Richard went away to Crewe, and 
staid there nearly two years ; so, of course, we 
did not see much of one another then. I used to 
walk from Grreenfields every day across the rail- 
way, because it was the nearest way. When 
Richard returned from Crewe, we used often to 
meet as he went backwards and forwards to the 
Shed; but we never said more than *good morn- 
ing' or * good night,' as we passed. However, the 
Christmas before poor old Mr. Grough died, mother 
said she would give a little party, and she asked 
the Goughs in to tea, and Eliza James and 
her father; and then Richard and I got a little 
better acquainted again, and after that we used to 
say a word or two now and then ; but I 'm sure 
I thought nothing of it, having been brought up 
together. We were both too busy to think of it, 
I should say ; but Richard says he had it in his 
mind then. I recollect one time his seeing me 
picking my way over a very dirty bit of the path, 
and the next time I came by, there had been a 
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quantity of cinders laid down to mend it : I took 
notice of it to myself, but I did not say any thing." 

" Well, Jane, the point of your story is coming 
at last?" 

" Yes, Ma'am ; the first time I ever thought 
about it, was once coming down by the side of the 
bridge; if you remember, Ma*am, the path goes 
down by steps, close by the corner, turning under 
the bridge, along the line; and one can't see if 
there is a train coming till you are on the line. 
It was a very blustering day in March, and the 
wind roared so under the bridge, I couldn't hear 
anything else, and was going straight down ; when 
Bichard, who was somewhere near, ran up and 
stopped me, saying, ' Stay a bit, there's an engine 
just beyond the bridge; we're starting a new one, 
and it would be a bad beginning to run over 
you; — I should never forgive it;' and he looked 
at me as he had never looked before, and then 
added, * It will be past in five minutes, and then 
you'll be safe to go.' Just as Bichard left me, 
Mr. Saunders and Mr. Gilbert came down the 
steps ; Mr. Saunders said, as they passed, ' It 
would never do to run over you, Miss Vaughan ; 
good people are too scarce for that ;' and as he 
turned away, they both laughed in a way that 
made me sure they had seen us from the top of 
the bridge;— they were standing there as I passed 
by. I felt quite vexed with them, and then with 
myself, for being vexed at such a silly thing; but 
somehow or other, while I was in school that 
afternoon, I couldn't help thinking of the steps by 
the bridge and the look Bichard had given me. 
However, in a day or two I had ceased to think 
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of my silly vexation, and we used to meet now 
and then^ and Richard and Polly often came 
to our house; till one time Mr. Saunders met me 
again in crossing, and said, ' Well, Miss Yaughan, 
you'ye not been in danger of getting run oyer 
lately, I hope 1 Now, which do you think's the 
most dangerous, the engine or the engineman 1 
There's a riddle for you !' and such a wicked look 
he gave me, in his funny way. Oh ! Ma'am, I 
did look pretty cross ! and I took care never to 
go by the railway again, though the other way 
was ever so much further. This was just at the 
time father's Welsh uncle died, and left him 
some money; well, some of the neighbours' girls 
got up a tale, that I meant to leave the school, and 
' live at home like a lady,' as they said ; and be • 
tween this nonsense and my never going by the 
railway, Richard got a bit affronted, and scarcely 
ever came into our house. I could n't tell what 
had come to him ; but found out he was affronted, 
because one day we chanced to meet, as I was going 
the longest way, and he said, rather grumpily, 
* I suppose our road's not genteel enough for you 
nowl' and I answered, ^ Well, this is the cleanest ;' 
for, you know, I couldn't tell the real reason. 
^ Oh I that's it,' said he ; and the next time I 
looked over the bridge, I saw the path had been 
mended again; but 1 never went that way. Not 
long after this, he was badly hurt while at his 
work, and kept the house for a week. I was very 
unhappy about it, but still I didn't like to go near 
them. However, one night Eliza James came in 
and said, * I'm just come from Mrs. Gough's ; — 
Dick's ever so much better, but he's very down : 
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says, he thinks your people never mean to come 
near his mother again, and that if he were not 
so lame, he'd come and look jou up. I left him 
hohhling ahout the house, trying if he could get 
so far as you ; — no, I said, I 'd come round and see 
if any one would run up to-night.* My mother 
was ironing, and said, * I promise you I can't go; 
look at these shirts ! but you can see what you 
can do with Jane.' Eliza gave me a pinch by the 
elbow, and whispered, ' Come now, Jenny, don't 
be so spiteful ; what have Mrs. Gough and Polly 
done? Come along.' And so. Ma'am, she over- 
persuaded me ; and that evening as we were sit- 
ting Jby the fire while the others were at supper, 
(for I never take supper,) it came out." 

Jane paused in her history ; — it was so natural 
and so simply told, that I made no reply, but 
remained silently thinking it over for some 
minutes, till, the graver considerations crossing 
my mind, I asked, '^ And what did your father and 
mother sayl" 

" Oh ! Ma'am, I was a little bit frightened 
when I told father and mother, because you know 
father's a strict man, though he 's so kind ; but 
still I knew he would not find fault with Eichard's 
character, because I 'd often heard him say, that 
he was a pattern for any young man. Mother 
I wasn't afraid of, except just the telling ; and, 
indeed, I think she had guessed it. Father looked 
very earnestly at me, and said, ' Now you're sure 
you're fond of him, and haven't said "yes," 
just because he asked you? If you are, I don't 
Bee how we can blame you for wishing to do what 
we did before you; but mind you, if Gough 
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were not the steady man and good Christian that 
he is, I 'd soon have sent him ahout his business. 
I Ve no notion of young women saying " Yes," 
to the first fellow who asks them, without ever 
thinking what kind of character he bears. That 
may be coupling, but it's not holy matrimony ; 
but Gougb*s a good Christian, and if you love 
one another, my blessing go with you.' And 
so. Ma'am, it was all settled ; and we should have 
been married as soon as we could get a house; 
but we put it off, that Richard might be free to help 
his mother till Charles could come and live with 
her: he and Charles pay the rent half-and-half 
now." 

" No doubt, Jane," said I, " you have had no 
reason to repent your self-denial," 

" No, indeed, Ma'am, I think not ; we were 
both young, and in the year and half we learnt 
more of one another*s tempers and ways, and may 
suit all the better for it. Besides, the time seemed 
very short, for we were so happy." 

Jane looked so happy in her recollections, that 
for a few moments I would not disturb her with 
further questions; but then, remembering one 

whom we had not asked after, I said, " What is 

become of Anne Redman 1" 

Jane shook her head, and with a mournful look 

replied, " Oh, Ma'am, hers is a sad story ! though 

I hope even yet for her." 

" What," said I, " is it the old story 1" 

" Yes, Ma'am, the old sad story of so many. 

Perhaps you heard that some three years after you 

left St. Mark's her grandmother at Leaton died. 

Anne had lived with her for more than two years. 
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and came back all the better for it, as we bopod ; 
but I think she was a good deal puffed up by the 
people she had been with." 

'' Ah ! I remember Mr. Eobertson said as much 
in one of his letters," said I. 

" Yes, Ma'am; but it was he who got her taken 
on again at the mill. When first she went, she 
rather set by herself; but by degrees some of the 
more giddy of the young women contrived to gain 
a hold over her, through dress and one thing or 
other; and then, for 'a lark,' as they called it, 
they would go with her to chapel in an evening. 
Well, perhaps she was proud to be seen bringing 
such kind of girls to chapel and sober ways ; but 
I think she hung to them more than was prudent. 
Harriet Findlay was one of them." 

** She was one of the Mormonite setl" I asked. 

'* Tes, Ma'am, as much as she was anything. 
Harriet did Anne a great deal of harm : having a 
masterful spirit, when once she has taken hold of 
any one, there's no saying where she mayn't lead 
them. The Findlays were all in with the Mor- 
monites at Mrs. Young's, and Harriet persuaded 
Anne to go and hear the new preacher." 

" What, that man Mr. Robertson told us Mrs. 
Young was to marry f 

" No, Ma'am, another. He was a very bad man, 
but a clever rogue ; and as he lived mostly at the 
cost of his hearers, he took care to please them, 
and make the best of himself; and a good many 
followed him. Anne had grown up a nice-looking 
girl, and this wicked man set his mind upon her, 
^though he had a wife of his own in Binning- 
I,) and used to go to Kedman's, as he said, < to 
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preach the word to her.' I don't altogether think 
things were quite right with her theD, for she had 
left off some of the strict ways she brought from 
Leaton." 

" Ah, Jane, that sad first step down hill ! " 
said I. 

" Yes, Ma'am ; that was it, I believe. Well, as 
I was saying, she was entangled by his ' doctrine,' 
as they call the wicked rubbish the Mormonites 
preach ; so she left the Baptists, and joined Mrs. 
Young's meetings. Well, Ma'am, this wretched 
man, Sniggs, was always going to Redman's, but 
took care neyer to be there when Bedman was in 
the way." 

'^ And did no one warn Anne that such things 
could come to no good end ?" said I. 

" Yes, Ma'am, I tried to warn Anne against the 
man ; but shtf was so full of the new doctrine, 
and flattered to have, as she said, 'such privileges,' 
that she wouldn't listen to me. However, one 
evening Redman came home from his garden — he 
had one of the factory allotments — earlier than 
usual, and found Sniggs in the house. He ordered 
him out very roughly, and said if ever he found 
him there again, he would turn them both out 
together. He used coarse, brutal language to 
Anne, and made her very angry ; for I believe, 
poor thing, at that time she was taken in by 
Sniggs, and believed him to be a very different 
kind of man." 

*' But, Jane, surely she must have seen what a 
bad man he was ? No upright, good man would 
have gone on in such a fashion, you know." 

" Well, Ma'am, I'm sure I don't know. You 
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see, her parents were not anjwise likely to help 
her out of the snare. If you remember, Mrs, 
Redman was always in fear of her husband, and 
whenever things went wrong with the children, 
would even tell a lie to hide it from him." 

" Yes, I remember once she did so for this very 
Anne. The child had stolen twopence from Eliza 
James, in church. I recollect it as well as if it 
were yesterday, and how I talked to her mother, 
telling her not to hide it." 

'* Yes, Ma*am, that was always her way; I've 
often thought of that as being the seed of this. 
As I was going to say, when Sniggs came again, 
lurking round the house to see Anne, Mrs. Red- 
man never told of it, and had not courage to send 
Sniggs away herself. However, I suppose Redman 
got a notion how things were going on, and he con- 
trived to catch the wretched man one evening before 
there was time to get out of the way. Redman 
kicked Sniggs out of the house, swore at them 
dreadfully, and then turned Anne from the door, 
though it was late at night. Well, poor thing, I 
dare say she did not know what to do ; and being 
enraged against her father (for she had a good 
deal of his temper), partly in revenge, and partly 
because she was sure to be received there at once, 
went off to Mrs. Young's," 

" And I suppose," said I, " she could hardly 
have done a more imprudent thing than that?" 

" Why, Ma'am, as you may have heard, Mrs. 

Young's house was none of the strictest, and Anne 

was sure to see a great deal she ought never to 

have seen. Sniggs brought Redman up before 

magistrates for an assault ; but Redman was 
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<^oo sharp for him, and contrived to bring such 
evidence as to the badness of the man's character, 
that the magistrates (seeing also that Bedman 
had warned him off the ground) laid the lowest 
fine they could ; and Sniggs was at last obliged to 
leave the town. But, unhappily, he did not take 
his bad deeds with himj for, having entangled 
the girl with his wicked doctrine of ^spiritual 
wives,' as they call them, she fell a prey to Nathan 
Findlay, who took Sniggs's place as preacher." 

" I am afraid, Jane, there must have been 
something flighty in Anne to begin with ; for she 
could not have been altogether blind to what she 
Was doing, when she joined such people at first." 

" Well, Ma'am, I have sometimes thought per- 
haps it was so ; but it seems hard to judge her. 
I think she was never fond of work ; we used to 
call her an indolent sort of girl at school, and 
she was growing up the same, till she went to 
Leaton ; and then, you know, it was easy work to 
do for her grandmother, who was comfortably off: 
the most she had to do was just to tidy the rooms 
a bit, and then to put on her clean frock, and 
smooth her hair, and get tea ready against the 
preacher came." 

" Well, Jane, but that would not make her 
flighty," said I. 

" No, Ma'am; but I think it made her idle: 
and then when she came home, poor thing, and 
had to work, she turned (after the first) to dress 
and amusement, to make up, as she thought, for 
the drudgery of her work-hours. But, however, 
to go on with her story : when all was lost, and 
Anne had to bear the full burden and shame of 
n3 
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their sin, Nathan left her, and went off to Wolver- 
hampton, where he had worked once before. He 
sent her no money, and she was all but starving, 
having lost her own work ; for, as you will re- 
member, Mr. Hardman's rules are very strict, and 
no one of known bad character is allowed to 
remain on the books." 

" And what did her father do?" 

" Her father was in such a rage, that he was 
heard to swear he would make an end of her and 
the child. Anne was dreadfully ill, and the poor 
child died. When she got better again, and was 
well enough to have gone to work, if she could 
have had it, Mrs. Young, who had been half the 
ruin of her, told her to look out for another home, 
pretending that it went against the character of 
her house to let one like her remain there." 

" Ah, Jane," said I, who was listening with 
sad interest to this history of a former pupil, " the 
tender mercies of the wicked are always cruel?" 

" Yes, indeed, Ma*am ; I've often thought of 
that in regard to poor Anne Redman." 

" And, then, what became of her afterwards 1 — 
did no one try to rescue her ?" 

" Oh, Ma'am, it's too easy to go from bad to 
worse. Mrs. Gough did go to Anne, and tried to 
persuade her to go to some respectable lodgings, 
and promised to try and help her to some com- 
mon laundry-work j but, partly from remorse and 
shame, and partly from pride, I think, Anne 
would not listen to her, but said, ' If my father 
casts me off, I don't see that I can beg my 
bread from strangers,* Besides, Ma'am, before- 

"^d she had seen too much at Mrs. Young's, for 
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it not to have leffc a taint upon her mind, and 
raised up evil passions within ; and then these, 
struggling with her better feelings and the fearfu] 
remorse of having sinned against great light and 
knowledge, made her rush recklessly into the 
depths of sin." 

*' And did the man — Nathan, I mean — ^leavv 
her altogether r* 

" Yes, Ma'am ; when he came back from Wol- 
verhampton, and got on the railway again, re- 
ceiving full thirteen shillings a-week and more, 
he never took any notice of her, but, whether she 
were well or ill, starving or otherwise, left her in 
her wretchedness to live on the wages of iniquity. 
Of course, this made her worse; and at last, about 
four months ago, she tried to drown herself." 

" Poor, unhappy creature 1" I exclaimed; " how 
was she prevented 1 " 

" Why, Ma'am, do you remember ever hearing 
of an elder sister of Eliza James's — Charlotte ) " 

'' Oh, yes, I know ; she, too, had taken to bad 
ways." 

'* Yes, Ma'am, she had ; but, thank God, she is 
very different now, and 1 do believe her whole 
thought is how she may save others from going 
the same evil path she followed. Charlotte was 
passing along, late one night, by that horrid black 
part of the canal, just behind the gas-works and 
the coal-wharf, going to see after a poor creature 
that she was trying to tear away from sin ; when 
she thought she heard a splash in the water on 
the other side. She says something seemed to 
tell her what had happened, and she called out, 
which brought some one from the row near. 
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When thej came to look^ they saw a bonnet 
floating on the water ; the people brought a rake, 
and, on catching hold of the bonnet, thej found 
it was fast to something. A man jumped in, and 
dragged the body to the side ; — it was unhappj 
Anne. Thej brought her to life again, and Char- 
lotte has had her at her lodging ever since. She 
is now dying — perhaps, bj this time, dead !** 

''Dead!" I exclaimed; ''but in what state of 
mindl" 

" Ah, Ma'am, that is the worst I I cannot saj. 
Poor creature! her remorse, and the terror of 
dying almost drove her out of her mind. No 
word of Scripture seemed to comfort her. Her 
constant answer was, ' No, I didn't keep to God 
while I had health and strength, and something -to 
serve Him with ; and it's no use now to offer Him 
the devil's leavings. It's no use to talk to me.' 
And then she would turn her head on her pillow, 
and lie crying in a sort of sullen despair. Mrs. Gough 
has often been to see her, and so have I, since we 
were married : for she said to Charlotte she should 
like to see me, because I was the only one that ever 
warned her what she was doing, and she thought 
I should feel sorry for her. And, oh ! Ma'am, I 'm 
sure I did feel for her I It seemed all the worse 
when I looked at ourselves, and thought that, 
but for the grace of God, we might have been like 
her and Nathan, instead of being so happy and 
full of blessings." 

" Of course she has been visited by a clergy- 
man?" 

" No, Ma'am ; for Charlotte is not living in 
^* Mark's district, and so we did not like to ask 
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our rector to yisifc her. The clergyman at St. 
Stephen's is a stranger, only just come there, and 
a yery young man, and Anne did not seem willing 
to say much to him ; so at last Mrs. Qough begged 
Mrs. Parry to go to her — for, you know, she is 
some age, and so good and kind to such poor 
creatures especially. I thought perhaps Anne 
might say more to a lady than she would to a 
gentleman, at first. Mrs. Parry went, and Anne 
did say a great deal to her ; and Charlotte said to 
me, the last time I saw her, ' Well ! I think we've 
-a bit of sunshine for the poor creature at last 1 
I begin to hope she will get to see that there may 
be repentance and mercy even for such as us ; but 
/ know it's hard to believe that.* It was just 
the day before we set out Charlotte told me this." 

"Jane," said I, "have you ever thought how 
striking it is, that when our Lord tells Peter of 
his fall, he does not say, * I have prayed for thee 
that thou sin not;^ but, 'I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not V Perhaps Peter's pride 
and self-sufficiency needed that terrible fall, in 
order that he might learn his own weakness, and 
so be meekly and humbly led to his Saviour as his 
only safety. It may be that poor Anne has had 
to learn her lesson in the same sad way ; but, oh! 
it is a fearful history, and she may well dread to 
look back into her past life. Nothing but our 
blessed Lord's repeated assurance that He came to 
ieek and to save that which was lost^^to call, not the 
righteous, but dinners to repentance, can bring com- 
fort to a mind filled with such memories as Anne." 

"Ah, Ma'am, I often think of those words, 
' Neither do I condemn thee ; go and sin no more,*" 
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We sat silent a few minutes^ filled with the 
thought of what we had been speaking of ; but 
were presently roused by the sound of voices. Mr. 
Jervis and Richard were returning. I drew out 
my watch, and found that they had been absent 
more than an hour. 

"Well, ladies," said Mr. Jervis, "you have been 
very patient. We've been to Shepherd's Coombe. 
Done it in an hour-and-a-quarter. Pretty good 
walking for a man of my age; though it is 
nothing for a young man like Mr. Gough." 

" We've had a capital walk, indeed, Ma*am, and 
a splendid view of the South Downs ; but I hope 
we have not kept you too long 1" 

" No, we have had plenty to say and hear, and 
did not know how fast the time went ; but it is 
time now we turned homewards." 

Homewards we went, recalling in our talk many 
little circumstances of past days, which, now that 
the later and , more important histories were 
known, claimed a share of our attention. 

But ^ye o'clock, the hour when Jane and 
Bichard were to leave us, soon arrived. We drove 
them across the Downs to a small station on a 
branch line, in order that they might see more of 
the country. When our horse had toiled up and 
down one immense chalk hill after another, passing 
along open roads through thousands of acres of 
standing com and turnips, or other green crops, 
Hichard turned round to me, and said, ''Oh, Ma'am, 
this doesn't do after Riverside. And what must 
it be in winter, covered with snow, if it looks so 
bare even in harvest-time?" 

" Aye, Gough, but let me tell you," said Mr. 
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Jeryis, "ugly as you call our country, we get better 
sheep and better com off these bare flinty hills, 
than a slovenly farmer would from the best land 
you could show me at Riyerside. Just recollect 

the B property — the meadows full of rushes, 

and the high grounds by the woods all thistles 
and heather." 

" Yes, Sir, that's true enough ; but as we are 
you must say we beat you in beauty." 

" Aye, aye! the B— - — property is all very well 
to look at ; but how many does it feed and clothe 
with all its beauty ? Where are the crops 1 that 
is the test." 

"Yes, Sir, that is the way to judge its real 
value, certainly." 

" You see, we educate our chalk and flint, else 
if we did not we could show as many thistles, and 

as poor crops as ever came off the B farms, 

and that is saying a good deal," said Mr. Jervis, 
at which Richard laughed heartily. 

We had now reached the station; and after 
settling the business of tickets, walked up and down 
the little wooden verandah in front of the station- 
house. We had it all to ourselves. It looked 
across the line over towards the wide corn-fields. 
We had given all our messages of remembrance 
for old friends, and were come to that point when, 
in parting from those to whom we are attached, 
we seem to be left without words, and our thoughts 
may dwell wholly on one another, when Mr. Jervis 
broke the silence, and said, "I often think a 
farmer and a parent are very like one another, 
except that one sows for time, and the other 
for eternity— one plants perishable seed in the 



